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WHOLE No. 2152 


[For THE PACIFIc.] 
The snow bird sings his winter song 
On branches brown and bare, | 
And he never stops to wonder 
How he’s going to fare, — 
But trills his happy morning lay 
Out on the frosty air, 
And leaves, with one who loveth him, 
The future and its care. 


The spider spins her slender thread, 
And swingeth to and fro : 
In the cool and dewy night-time 
When the sun has sunken low, 
And never thinks the thread may break; 
She seemeth well to know 
He who upholds the universe 
Will show her where to go. 


And shall we, his chosen children, 
Distrust his love and care 

Because clouds sometimes gather 
And hide the stars so fair ? 

Don’t we know they are still shining 
Although we cannot see, 

And that he who traced their pathway 
Careth for you and me? 


FROM THE OLD BAY STATE. 
By Rev. Dr. Geo rge F. Magoun. 
THE CHASTISEMENT OF OUR PEACE. 


The old translators selected a good 
word for the sufferings of Christ, as 
bringing us peace. Punishment does 
not naturally bring peace of mind. 
It can quell rebellion and crime. 
But the rebel or criminal whose open 
conflict with lawful government is 
brought to an end thereby, is left in 
a sullen mood. He draws a sort of 
self-justification from the fact that 
the powers that be, to whom he 
would not render due obedience, 
have secured the alternative penalty. 
Only in those rare cases where con- 
science leads the offender to 
offer himself for punishment, and 
he takes moral satisfaction in bearing 
it, is the inward result peace. And 
if, on the contrary, he eludes justice, 
and another, in consequence, suffers 
what ought to have been inflicted on 
him, he can never escape self-accusa- 
tion. 

We never read Isaiah liii, there- 
fore, without being glad that the 
scholars to whom King James assign- 
ed the task did not make the fifth 
verse say the punishment of our 
peace instead of the chastisement.” 
Besides the ethical and theological 
objections that readily occur, there are 
grave practical ones. In an age 
when no such clear distinction was 
made between punishment and chas- 
tisement as is now made, the choice 

ight easily have fallen upon 
the former word. Bishop Butler, 
even, who knew well the difference 
between the two ideas, uses the 
former in the sense of the latter. 
But if it had been used in Isaiah 
liii : 5, objection to the atonement, as 
unjust in punishing the innocent, 
would have been notably strength- 
ened. Christian minds, on the other 
hand, would not and could not have 
found comfort in the doctrine and 
fact as they do. The unspeakable 
joy and strength which come to us 
from the absolute unity of Father 
and Son on the vicarious sacrifice, 
the one chastising, the other cheer- 
fully accepting it, would have been 
wanting. Nay, we should be tempt- 
ed to think of the Son as the unwill- 
ing victim of misplaced and unjust 
wrath, as the Scripture—showing of 
their agreement in our redemption 
by blood, forbids us todo. A prac- 
tical Socinianism would have taken 
the place of a loving evangelical 
faith. The Redeemer’s alacrity and 
triumphant heartiness in going to 
Calvary would not so animate and 
cheer us. But if it was “chastise- 
ment” he was bearing, instead of our 
proper punishment—that we might 
escape more than just penal wrath, 
viz., all doubt and dissatisfaction as 
to the plan of salvation; and that 
gratitude and unquestioning faith in 
His generous substitution of divine 
chastisement for human expiation 
might take the place of all ethical 
uncertainity as to the cross and 
Christ crucified thereon, it is well. 

Punishment brings no good to him 
who is punished, whatever it brings 
to society. Chastisement has for its 
very object to do him good. He 
chastened us for our profit. Butif one 
is punished instead of another, there 
is good to neither, nor to society. 
That our Lord’s suffering for us was 
not punishment is clear from three 
forms of good it brought to him, in 
addition to all it brought to men: (1) 
Special love from his Father. There- 
fore doth my Father love me because 
I lay down my life.” (2) Exceeding 
and unparalleled honor. “Him did 
God exalt with his right hand tobe a 
Prince and Saviour.” (3) Blessed- 
ness enhanced. Who, for the Joy 
that was set before him, endured the 
cross.” After chastisement, love, 
honor, joy. 

The descriptions in the context are 

those of chastisement—“He hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows; stricken, smitten of God and e 


men that were constantly being ge 
ious activities of the Church, 
the every-day business of life. . 
aid a high tribute to Mr damen 
tokes of New York, to whose aa 
the Paris Association owed tm 
ome building. | | 

Greetings were recei 
from Mr. George 
founder of the Association, and the 
Congress directed a suitable reply to 
be sent. Lord Kinnaird brought to 
greetings of the 
Associations of Great Britain, and ro- 
ferred most feelingly to their beloved 
| the 
gress of the American Associations, 
and hoped the leaders would alwaya 
keep prominent the central idea of 
bringing young men to a knowledge 
of Christ. Mr. William E. Dodge of 
New York, for many years a member 
of the International Committee, re- 
sponded most happily to Lord Kin- 
naird in behalf of the Congress. 

Mr. C. M. Hobbs, | 
of. the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
spoke of the railroad work of the 
. He paid a high tribute 
to the railroad man, and referred to 
the interest all had in the efficiency 
and faithfulness of railroad employes. — 
He sketched the growth of the rail 
roads until now they are the leading 
interest in the world, and the great 
growth, he said, had been in the last 
ten years. He praised enthusiastic- 
ally the achievements of the 96 rail- 
road organizations. 
half the railroad interest in the coun- 
try was contributing directly from ite 
treasury to sustain this work, not aa 
a sentimental, not as a religious, idea, 
but becausé it was bettering the rail- 
road service, improving the character 
of railroad employes, and making it 
safer to travel. He said it was help, 
ing to solve the differences between 
capital and labor in railroad life, and 
that there ought to be a thousand 
railroad associations 
hundred, with 250,000 members in- 
stead of 25,000, and a large money 
support instead of the $180,000 the 
railroad companies are now contrib- 
uting yearly to the support of the work. 
At noonday, lune 
the leading Association representa-. 
tives by the Chicago Association. 
The Congress was largely attendem 
by representative Association me: 
there being delegates from 
rom .Oregon, ington, Louisiana, 
as well as the more adjacent States 
and provinces. It was a very satis- 
factory gathering, and will. do much 
the Association cause. 
Curcaao, Oct. 7, 1893. T. K. 


LETTER FROM R. R. THORNTON. 


_ [The following letter, addressed to Rev. Dr: 
H. Willey, has come to hands we give it to 
In view of the awful tragedy 
which followed, it is right that Mr. Thornton’s 
premonitions should be known, and that the 
officer of the gov | 
of duty, should be pointed out. Missionaries, - 
risking their lives to civilize and Christiania 
such savages, should be protected by the Uni- 
ed States Government as far as possible. Mr. 
and Mrs. Loff, companions of Mr. and Mrs. 

ilt on the field, and need pro- 


T. E. C. A. CONGRESS, 
The Young: Men’s Christian 4 
ciation: Columbian Congress conven: 
ed in the Memorial Art Palace; Ohi- 
cago, on Friday, October 6th. After 
brief devotional exercises conducted 
by Mr. G. N. Bierce of Dayton, Ohio; | 
President Bonney delivered a very 
happy address. He said that the 
present was a new age. The old was 
giving place to the new, as had been 
foretold: in the Seri 
prophecies might be fulfilled. Ev- 
erything— even religion and its meth- | 
ods—was being made new. The 
Christ of Calvary was seen now in 
aspects differing from those the 
world has long been content to con- | 
template. It was manifest to all men 
that there was a new and potent 
influence at work in the world —an 
influence that is felt despite all con- | 
troversies to the contrary, and that 
would bear large fruit in the years to 
| He praised the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with which he 
said he had been connected for many | 


Mr. Elbert 


ittees. Indeed, for six weeks of 
© summer we are a well-developed 
New England town, organized on the 
ost approved socialistic. princi- 
‘ples, allowing the greatest possible 
‘Freedom to the individual consistent. 
ith that of the rest; and, while 
lot interfering with individual initia- 

©, yet insuring that all the neces- 

„ life of the organism shall be 
1. lly attended to. Hence, we have 
ot only a water committee, a Sani- 
ry committee and a road committee, 
t also an entertainment committee, 
® musical committee, and a commit- 
ee on religious services (who attend 

th to English and Japanese ser- | 


afflicted.» He was wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our in- | 
_ ; with his stripes we are heal-|_ 


Dr. Newman Hall, then, in his ex- 
cellent new book on “Atonement,” is 
quite out of the way when he says: 
“First, that man can be just with God 
by obeying the law, or by suffering 
In the former he fails; 
by the latter he perishes”—which is 
true —and then adds: “God Incar-« 
nate, in man’s nature and as his rep- 
resentative, perfectly obeyed the law 
and suffered its penalty.” For Christ 
did not perish. Dr. Hall himself de- 
nies elsewhere what he here asserts. 
Better have asserted less. 

OFF THE TRACK ! 

“Science is therefore as truly a 
revelation from God and of God as 
are the Scriptures; as really a revela- 
tion of His will as was the Decalogue, 
and one which is to have as real a 
part in the coming of his kingdom 
among men as the New Testament. 
God’s will expressed in what we call 
natural law is as benevolent and as 


sacred as his will expressed in what 
we call moral law.”— The New Era: Dr. 


— 
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THE HIYEIZAN CAMP. . 
AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. +} 


Few of the readers of Tax Pactric — oo 
are likely to know either the location 22 
or the occupants of this camp. Yet, 
feeling that some may possibly be in- 
terested in both, the writer offers 
the following imperfect description: | | 
This is no G. A. R. encampment, 
though its occupants are soldiers, 
and some of them veterans of the 
Civil War; nor is it a Boys’ Brigade 
camp, though many boys find their 
place among us. It is nota mining 
camp among the Sierras, nor a resort 
of dudes among the Adirondacks, 
Green or White mountains. But a ¥} 
| score of places that it is not might 
be named without in the least sug- 
gesting either the place or the people 
of this camp; for the place is in the 
center of Japan, a high mountain, 
for a thousand years sacred to Bud- 
dhists, and once adorned with scores, 
if not hundreds, of.temples. And the 
occupants of the camp are mission- 
aries, retreating from the heat of the . 
valleys and the work of the year for 
n few weeks of rest and recreation. 
In many respects this is an ideal | 
camp. Located on the mountain’s side 
some 1,500 feet above the plain, in a BS 
large fine grove of dark. green cryp- 
tomeria, we enjoy cool breezes, in- 
vigorating walks, and magnificent 
views of the plains and valleys and 
mountains below us. 
has so long been the resort of Bud- 
dhist priests and worshipers that 
everywhere there are fine groves and 
magnificent walks, winding in and 
out, climbing to the summit, descend- 
ing into the precipitous gorges, or 
keeping to the crests of the spurs 
that radiate from the main summit. 
Some of the paths are narrow, com- 
pelling us to walk in single file; but 
some are fine roads, made at no little 
expense and labor, permitti 
or four abreast. od 
A strange providence it is that 
permits us, missionaries of the cross, 

to enjoy our summer rest on this : > | 
cool, sacred mount. It is not due, let us longer use their land at any 
however, to the good will of the P 
Buddhists, as we have good reason to 
know. When Dr. J. D. Davis first 
explored this mountain and camped 
on it, eighteen or nineteen years ago, 

the priests did everything possible to 
drive him off, and they would have 
succeeded had he not providentially 

found out that a part of one slope 

belonged to the government. On 

that he pitched his tent: And 

thanks to the government help, the 

priests were compelled to allow the 

from their land. 
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es). 
The entertainment committee not 
ly provides for an annual paper, and 
various comic or dramatic perform- 
ances, but also secures lectures on 
the more substantial and instructive 
iases of modern thought and life. 
This summer we have had lectures 
or talks by several persons un the 
subject of higher criticism and evo- 
Last summer we were in- 
tructed by lectures on Francis 
Xavier,” Congregationalism,“ Fox- 
„% „ Sbintoism,“ etc. The 
tures, speakers, actors and per- 
ormers are all selected from home 


purchasing 


B. Monroe, President of 
was introduced, and 
said that this age represents the best 
achievements of mankind in every- 
thing. The material advancement of 
the age had a glorious exemplar in 
the splendid collection at Jackson 
Park; the best of spiritual in man | 
was fittingly represented in the con- 
gress before him. There were two 
ways of showing the best results of 
Christian endeavor: The first in up- 
lifting men from whatsoever station 
in life they occupy; if they are bad to 
make them good; if they are good to 
make them better; and then, after 
having elevated them, to sustain them 
in their place. The Young Men's 
Christian Association took care of the 
young man from the time he left bis 
father’s house until he had establish- 
ed his home, covering the time in 
which he suffered most fr 
temptations of the world. 
President John M. Cou 
Forest. University spoke of the work 
thé Associations are doing in col- 
leges. He said that the work of the 
Association in American colleges 
reads like a romance. There were 
now 450 colleges where this work 
prevailed, and more than thirty thou- | 
sand students were interested in it. 
The movement was like the move- 
ment of the crusades, but its spirit | 
was the spirit of Christ. 
‘did not ignore the necessities of the 
times in the colleges. Christian ideas 
must be presented directly by, and 
explicity to, college men. 
ganization, with its simple creed, ‘I 
believe in God, and in Jesus Christ, 
his Son,’ stands for the central truth 
of Christianity, and appeals to every 
young man to say whether anything 
more inspiring, more ennobling, more 
ideal, more worthy of imitation has 
ever presented itself to the world 
than the spirit of Christ.. | 
Mr. E. L. Shuey of Dayton, 
read a very practical paper on the 
Educational Work of the Associa- 
tions.” It was not a presentation of 
theories as to what might be done, 
but was a statement of what 360 As- 
‘sociations in various parts of the 
country are really doing. He spoke | 
of the various classes in the mechani- 
cal arts and other branches, which 
are reaching 20,000 clerks, mechanics 
and young business men, and fitting 
them to do a better work than they 
could otherwise do. 
the exhibit of the Associations at the 
Exposition, and to the fact that the 
furniture in use there was largely 
made in the mechanical classes. 2 
Mr. L. D. Wishard of Chicago 
spoke of the work the American In- 
ternational Committee was doing in 
the colleges of Europe and Asia, and 
said there was, as a result of it, more 
native Christian young men in the 
state educational institutions of Ja- 
pan, China and India than there 
were in the denominational colleges 
of our own country a handred years 
go. The session closed with prayer 
by Lord Kinnaird of London. 
A good audience, largely composed 
of Association workers, assembled in 
the evening. The opening address 
was delivered by Cephas Brainerd, 
sq., of New York, who for twenty- 
five years was the Chairman of the 
International Committee of the Asso- 
ciations. It was largely an historical 
address, summing up the history of 
the Associations for the past fifty 
years. He told the story of the or- | 
ganization of the first Association by 
Mr. George Williams of London, of 
their progress in Great Britain, and 
of tbeir introduction and growth on 
this side of the sea. He sketched 
their conditions twenty-five years ago, 
‘and “contrasted their number, work 
and influence then with that of the 
present day. He spoke of the inffu- 
oe the Associations were having on 
ous thought and methode, and | nan 


Associations. 


There is a surprising lack of dis- 
crimination in this. 
or ignores the great, ‘well-established 
fact that the moral in God’s universe 
is superior to the natural and mater- 
It covers up the distinction be- 
tween God’s will in the one and in 
the other—between benevolence to 
the spiritual in man, and benevolence 
to the lower nature. 
the march of science will aid his king- 
dom among men, but progress in com- 
formity to moral and religious law is 
his kingdom. It is “as truly” his will 
that we observe the principles of 
mechanics and employ the useful 
metals as he intended they should be 
observed; as that we should pray or 
obey the law of holy love. 
not equally his will; they do not 
stand on the same plane, by any 
Things are only “sacred” in 
harmonizing with what is highest in 
him; they are so to himself. And 
carrying out natural law can no more 
be as sacred as carrying out moral 
law than it can be as benevolent. 
The paragraph above shows super- 
ficial thinking, and will hinder and 
spoil much of the usefulness of the 
book. It is inconsistent with much 
besides that is in it and true. 
IS THIS CONGREGATIONAL BLASPHEMY ? 


“His mission is that of his Master, 
who said of himself, I have come that 
they might have life, and might have 
it more abundantly.“ Dr. Lyman 
Abbott in the Forum. | 

This is from a paper on “A Chris- 
Functions.” 
abounds in exaggerated claims which 
our age will neverconcede. It 
up to the supreme demand of the 
Romish hierarchy, only “some other 
It assumes for men the very 
function of their Lord, and of the 
Divine Spirit whose agency he pram- 
Of the minister it 
“He is a life-giver.” 
No, he is not; no one but the God- 
Liberals less extreme 
than Abbott have got so used to 
claiming “inspiration” for their words 
and doings, and those of others, and 
even for material things, to the meas- 
ureless disparagement of the Bible, 
the only inspired thing, that now 
they proceed to usurp still further 
the office of its author. Spiritual “life” 
can come from God alone. 
mentally, not from the preacher's 
words, but merely through them, and 
this only if the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus accompanies them. 
would Christ have said of his apostles 
even, much more of any of us, what 
it was his sole divine prerogative to 
Next thing some 
preacher of the Abbott stamp will 
„If any man thirst, 


1 talent, regardless of age, sex, or 


thing save intrinsie ability. 
Within the past two or three years 
few members of other missions have 
ned us, chiefly English; so that in 
bur camp, numbering about one hun- 
dred members, exclusive of the Jap- 
anese teachers, friends and domes- 
tics, we have many of quite varied 
talents on whom to call for instruc- 
tion or entertainment. | 
When the priests gave us free per- 
mission to locate on their land, many 
f us availed ourselves of the priv- 
lege and put up rather extensive es- 
tablishments. But we counted with- 
out our hosts. As is doubtless well- 
known, the anti-foreign spirit in 
Japan has been on the increase of 
late years. One of its manifestations 
has been the refusal of the priests to 


This mountain 


Subordinately, He said that one- 


lter of. Lake instead of a 


e patrons of the temples 
declare that they will make no fur- 
ther contributions to the temples if 
the priests allow foreigners to live 
on sacred soil. So in June there was 
a hegira of those of us who had the 
misfortune to have located our tents 
on temple lands. 

California campers may be ir 
to question why the missionaries 
need to make such extensive and ex- 
pensive arrangements for the few 
weeks of summer rest. The simple 
answer is that the climate compels 
it. There are times when the rain 
falls heavily for weeks at a stretch. 
Some summers it seems to rain most 
A week without heavy 
rain may be said to be rare. M 
often grows on shoes and clothes, 
and even on food, in the course of a 
few hours. It is essential to health 
that there be thorough protection 
from moisture underneath as well as 
from the rain overhead. Further- 
more, our camp is not simply for 
strong and healthy, rollicking young 
men and women, 
with children; for exhausted men and 
delicate women, who have toiled 
hard through the year—who need 
rest and comfort as well as recreation 
and coolness. | 


was served to 


He said he 


* This or- 
use of water 
Gradually other members 
American Board Mission began to 
unite with Dr. Davis in his summer 
camp. Tents began to multiply, and 
ere long all the better tenting places 
on government land were occupied. 
Just across the line, however, were 
some very fine terraces, old temple 
sites. Permission was secured to use 
one of these for a playground for the 
children. A year or two later per- 
mission was received from the priests 
to place tents on their ground, pro- 
viding no cooking was done there. 
Still later permission was granted to | 
cook anything except meat. The 
writer was the first to occupy a ter- 
race on this last condition. To ob- 
serve the rule, and at the same time 
not to give up all use of meats, we 
made a fireplace just across the line 
on the government side where we 
could cook our méats. When we had 
steak our cook would build his (port- 
able) fire in our regular kitchen, put 
on the meat, carry it (fire and all) 
across the line, turn the steak over 
and bring it back, by whi 
was ready for the table. 
A year or two later all restrictions 
were taken off, and free permission 
was given us to locate on some of the 
terraces. As the camp grew, various 
improvements were introduced. More 
substantial’ floors, good stout tents 
with duck flies to keep off the drench- 
ing rains that often fell, beds wound 
with straw rope, regular water works— 
1. e., water brought in bamboo pipes 
to each establishment—regular sanita- 
tion, daily postal ‘service, vegetable 
peddlers, runners from the butcher 
and laundry establishments in the 
great city of Kyoto, six miles away, 
all these gradually took the place of 
the more primitive methods. 
campers increased if became impossi- 
ble to accommodate them all for Sab- 
bath services in one private place; a 
chapel tent was made, which has now 
become so old and small that we this 
year are building a bark roof and a 
new floor; thus our “tent of meeting” | 
will equal in style the best of o 
private establishments... 
Ol course, to meet all these 
expenses, we have had to organize’ 
into a comimunity, with 
regular rules and taxes, with a 
mayor, treasurer, and various com- worth 560,%% 


Preacher’s 
of the time. 


ernment, charged with neglect _ 


ised his people. 
asserts flatly, 


Thornton, are st 


Carre Prince or Waxes, Alaska,, 

| August 17, 1898. 
Willey: Overwhelming 
ressure of work-—building a new 
ouse, etc.—has prevented hitherto — 
my acknowledging your kindness in 
sending us books an 


head can be. but for families 


r. 


In the Missionary Review for August 
Rev. James Douglas, London, gives 
an interesting sketch of Rev. Louis 
Harms of Hermannsburg, Prussia, fol- 
lowing a short notice by Dr. Ste 
son on “Praying and Working, 
hy in German by his broth- 
astor Harms is not 80 
“little known” to American Christians, 
a beautiful biography by Professor 
Park having appeared long ago in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
who said that 


highly appreciated, and 

we obtained many useful hints from 
the missionary magazines especially. — 
Even now I am so tremendously 
busy that I must refer you to our 
ports for details of our 


We are in great peril here. The 
life of my late colleague was ‘twice 
threatened; my wife and I were shot - 
at by a drunken native, and another 
offered to stab us; the schoolhowsa 
has been broken into seven times th 
year, The killing of 13 natives b, 
whalers is the cause of our troubles 
outter Bear — the only officer of 
law in this seotion refuses to protect. 
us and punish the offenders. 
Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., 
House, N. V., can send you full pa- 
tieulars and our published reports. 

Please use all the influence you an 
bring to bear at Washington ta 
secure us justice and protection. 

Law is necessary to civilize our 
people, as well as to keep us from 
being murdered. 


They were. 


his biogra 


ch en published re 


say of himself. 
It was Harms 


putting Ohristianity 
for the heathen behind civilization is 
„yoking the horses behind the wagon.” 
Professor Parks biography is a pict- 
resque, vivid and warm-hearted 
‘missionary zeal and 


rise up and say: 
let him come unto Me and drink.” 
BranprorD, Mass., Sept. 30, 1893. 


Mr. Easton, missionary from Persia, 
at the International Union at Clifton 
Springs, maintained that the same 
sort of pantheism (Dervish) as 
prevails in Persia is widely diffused 
in this country in our colleges and 
seminaries, under such 
terms as the immanence of God in 
creation and in all beings. Compare 
Dr. Lanphear in the “Andover Case.” 
He mentioned one of the most dis- 
tinguished theologians as expressing’ 
an opinion that it will become a 
dominant and destructive po 
the Church of Christ in this 
Forewarned is forearmed. is 

Ot all Americans, Dr. Franklin has 
given his name to the most cities and 
towns. His list, including some com- 

unds, now reaches 63. Andrew 

ackson comes next, with 61. Wash-. 
ington, with 49; Jefferson, with 47; 
Madison, with 44; Monroe, 


etching of local 
devotion. 


The Con 


ee gress of Missions at the 
World's Fair had no delegate from 
the. Intérnational Missionary Union 
because of Sabbath-opening. ““ 
decision of Chief Justice Fuller,” says 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, “was regarded at 
the anniversary at Clifton Springs as 
disgraceful to him personally, and to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
‘States. The time has passed when a. 
man can safely use bis exalted posi- 
tion to defy the common sense of the 
ublic.” Mr. Webster once said that 
s most dangerous thing for public. 
men to trifle with is the common con- 
| Science of the people. 
judges will find it so. 
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ANNIVERSARY" meering. eo 


The sixth anniversary of the Wom} 


an’s Home Missionary Society was 
in the parlors of — 


uplifted all hearts. The reports. of 
the Recording Secretary, ‘Mrs. M 
Eastman, and of the ne 
Secretary, Mrs. L. M. Howärd, spoke 
of great love and’ faithfulness and 
sactifice in the àüxiliaries. 
James H. Haven, the Treasurer, re- 
ported gifts which rounded into a 
full three thousand dollars before 
the morning closed. In the after- 
noon the Society had an hour in the 
Association program, in which Mrs. 
E. S. Greene of Santa Cruz aye 
“Glimpses of the Home Field”; 
J. M. Haven, “Statistics”; Miss Grace 
Barnard, “What ‘Endeavorers May | 
Do for Missions”; and Mrs. E. S. 


Williams, “The Ideal State Organiza: | 
tion.” 


Tae full attendance and bearty 


interest shown greatly gladdened the 
heart of the faithful President, Mrs. 
M. L. Merritt. 

A question box in the morning 
emphasized a few important points. 
For instance, How shall we raise 
money?“ “Give it.” “To whom should 


money always be sent?“ “The Treas- | 
the Woman's Board. In its forma- 


urer, Mrs. J. M. Haven,“ etc. oe 

A half-hour was given to the co- 
operative societies. Dr. Pond brought 
greetings from the American Mis- 
sionary Association, Mr. Wirt from 
the Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society, Mr. Wikoff from the Church 
Building Society, and Mr. Harrison 
from the mother society, the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. The Committee on Resolutions 
presented the following, which were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That for the coming year 
we will ask our auxiliaries and all the 
women of our churches to make them- 


selves intimately acquainted with the 


needs and the workings of our five 
national societies. 

«Resolved, That as Pilgrim women 
we desire to co-operate with the Mid- 
winter Fair, which proposes to bring 
to our sunny coast so many, of the in- 
structive wonders of the Chicago 
Exposition. That we may do so in 
all good conscience, we respectfully 
ask the management to observe God’s 


day in the preparation thereof, and In 
to guarantee to weary labor and to | 


Christian conviction that on that day 
the gates shall be closed. 

Resolved, Since the Chinese have 
come to our country in response to 
the urgent invitation of a special em- 
bassy from our government to theirs, 
we believe that any limitation of their 
immigration, called for by the dis- 
turbed condition of American indus- 


trial affairs, ought in all fairness be 


arranged by dignified embassy and 
international treaty. Meanwhile, we 
protest against all discrimination 
against the Chinese here as most 
cruel and un-American. We most 
heartily commend the Chinese. work 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion on our coast, and pledge our 
special prayers for the work among 
the Chinese women. 9 * 


GREETINGS EMPHASIZED. 


One pleasant feature of our anni- 
versary meeting was the greeting 
from different State Unions. The 


Minnesota Woman's Home Missionary | 


Union have just emphasized their 
greeting by sending a pledge to 


their former President of seventy-five 


dollars for the building fund of May- 
flower church, Pacific Grove. 
dollars of it comes from an “extra- 
cent-a-day band” in one of the 
churches... This pledge has brought 


a glow into many hearts, and grate- 


ful, half-homesick tears to some eyes. 
California sisters, this gift empha- 
sizes the love between the State Un- 


ions. Minnesota will have no less 
because the sisters reached a helping 


hand over to this Coast. Their 
hearts are richer already because in 
many a little church there a prayer 
has gone up for “the little Mayflower 
church away off on the Pacific Coast.” 
Their love will broaden ours. Thank 
you, dear Minnesota sisters; our 
motto shall be not simply, ‘California 


for Christ,“ but America for Christ 


broader yet world for 
Christ.“ owe F. L. W. 


Woman's 


— 


_ Two. _ LETTERS. 


[The following letter ter of 
the anniversary in Santa Cruz, from one who 


was very active in helping on the ane 
of our Board.] 


1222 Pinz Srrzer, Sax 
1 — 


ie September 3, 1893. 
My Dear Ars. Jewett: 
your invitation to myself and Mrs. 


Willey. to be: present and: participate | 


in the Woman's Board meeting on 
the 7th and Sth of this month: I 


cannot tell you how much pleasure 


and reul satisfaction i¥ would give 4 
to be there and meet the ladies of the 
Board, aud meet ‘again with that 
precious church where I passed 80 
many years of my ministry as 
Mrs. = intends to go, and I am 


} the Society of Gdliforn 2 
the 9th inst., and prevents me 
from being able to mpany Mrs. 


lock 
al half-hour 


that spoiled all my nice plans of wel- 
come and hospitality for the moment. 


Mrs. Santa Cruz. 
the sun rose clear and bright the 


think you have had the best place | 


man whose memory will ever be 


later. 


7th and 8th inst., I am very truly 
yours, 8. H. Wier. 
[From our Mrs. at Santa 


| Cruz. ] 


Ten 


— 


I bands of those doing only as much 
Christian work on that day as their 
| own spiritual health demands. 


eeting was read at 


* 
oneers 


Willey to the Santa Cruz meeting. 
I remember so well the 
meeting held With us in 


a score of years ago—how the mem- | 
bers came over the mountains in 
stages, or down the coast 


in the 
their arrival, sing zularly, enough, 


came down on us a little rainstorm 


it was before the era of railroads at 
But the next morning 


air was pure and the dust was laid 
Everybody was good-humored and 
ready for the business i in hand. Hoπe ̃ 
well I remember your father and 
mother there, and how many insisted 
on having them at their homes as 
their guests! And Dr. Benton, in 
his best humor, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Stone (who at the close of the meet- 
ing, said quaintly, All you folks 


but I know I have“). And Mr. Lacy 
was there that noble and saintly. 


recious to those who had the priv- 
Hege of knowing him. [incline to think 
it was his last meeting with the Asso- 
ciation, for he died about two n 


But the most 8 feature of 
this meeting was the organization of 


tion, the Christian ladies consented | 
to ‘walk by faith and not by sight.” 
And how manifestly their determina- 


of the Board: then formed from that 
day to this! How widely its work has 
touched the world! Ho it has stim- 
ulated and nourished the missionary ' 
spirit in all our churches at home! 
Hven the American Board itself has 
come to depend on it, as one of its 
trusted auxiliaries. From what small 
beginnings have these things come 
to pass in a single score of years! 
And how animating it will be to re- 
count these things on the very ground 
where the beginnings were made! 
What a good foundation is laid for 
growth in — in the fe to 
come 

Our churches are wiultiplied:. and 
are increasing in membership and 
means. The call for more means is 
coming up from our missions in every 
part of the world. The opportunity 
before the Board i is most 


to join in earnest supplication, be- 


‘seeching the Head of the Church to 


avert the evils of divided counsels in 
the venerable: American Board itself, 
‘and so control things that Christian | 
confidence.may not be impaired; that 
means may not be withheld; that the 
mission work may not be crippled, 
and that Christian influence may not 
be diminished throughout the world. | 
With sincere regret that I cannot 
enjoy the meeting “pa: you on the 


EasrRHAMrTOx, Aug. 23, 1863. 

My Dear Mrs. Jewett:. Your letter 
was received to-night, and to-night I 
have answered it. It is brief, but I 
knew but a few words were wanted 
at such a time. I hope the occasion 
may be in every way a success. Our | 
plans are not yet fully matured. We 
have all along intended to leave at 
the end of the next winter. Mr. 
Holbrook’s throat is not improving 
so fast as we could wish. It is late, 
after a delightful afternoon spent at 
the old home with family friends in. 
celebrating our tenth anniversary. 
God is good—far better to us than 
our fears. Why do doubts ever cross 
a Christian’s path! Affectionately 
yours, SaRkAR E. RROOR. 


— 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


on the great need of better Sab- 
bath observation by its professed 
friends. Jesus taught with special 
emphasis that many of both clergy 
and laity will not get to heaven. 
(Matt. vii: 22,23.) 

Sabbath breaking in Secular 
thought, reading, and conversation 
work, travel, amusements, etc., may 


many n Christians left the 
path of light. Worse still, their ex- 
ample in this matter may also lead 
others to ruin. 

Sunday will not hang heavy on the 


The Philadelphia Sabbath ,Associ- 
ation (1224 1 Street, Philadel- 


Words. 

All essays to be sent in by January.) 
1. 1894, and accom anied by the | 9° 
writer's name and addi 
envelope. 


‘ 


re 
vet re- 


millions nine hundred and 
twenty-four thousan one hundred 
and twenty-one pounds of grain are 
annually put into beer and liquor in 


the United States. 


Mr. 


tion has been justified in the history) 


will timely, at this | 


the opening. 


vet be found to be the point where | 


I book is made in th 


phia, Pa.) offers a prize of $70, and a $1.25. 
‘second prize of $30 for the best essays 
on the above, not ens 1000 


tributes 


Lax, By Rev. C. C. Tracy. Pp. 
293. Prise, $1.25. Congregational 


The author is 


logical account of the planting and 
growth: of missions in his fleld, but, 
as the; title indicates, a series of in- 
formal talks on such topics as those 
WhO support missions like to know 
About While here in this ‘country; | 
noted that the questions 
asked him after his missionary ad- 
dresses touched upon certain cus- | 
toms, experiences and methods, 
as returned missionaries are apt to 
overlook when speaking about their 
Work. In this volume he bas set 
himself to answer those questions. 
He imagines bis readers as a’ little 
audience upon bis own veranda in 
the East, and speaks to them in a 
happy, conversational way, which is 
quite captivating. In this manner 
he tells about the gospel in the 
mountains, the gospel in the town, 
the gospel in the school, the gospel 
in the wagon, eto. The illustrations 
are frequent and unusually good. No 
one in reading this can help being in- 


aad more interested": in 


sions 


Prince 8 By Emir. 
ly Weaver. Pp. 394. Price, 31.50. 
Congregational. Sunday school and 
Publishing Society; Boston and 
Chicago. 
A story of the time of the Rostora- | 

‘tion of, Charles II, apd. the Great 

Plague in London. It is not every 

writer who can make historical tales 


interesting to modern readers, but 
Miss Weaver certainly has that power. 


Rupert Staynor and his Aunt Mar- 
gery, two years older than himself. 
live with. the sturdy old royalist, 


Squire Staynor, on what remains of 


the Staynor estate. Every endeavor 
is made to recover enough property 
to make life easy, but the attempt is 
futile. In this quest Rupert goes to 
London with his friend Harold Clive, 
and is in the city during the plague. 
Both escape, and Rupert returns 
home, soon to be arrestad for treason 
in attending a Puritan conventicle. 
‘His grandfather is arrested at the 
same time, and the two are barely 
rescued from the great fire of London. 


Tae Twentizeta Door. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. Pp. 365. pries 51.50. 
OC. S. S. & P. S., Boston and Chicago. 


The Twentieth Door” is the twen- 
tieth century, 80 called in the com- 
mencement oration of Paul Sidney, 
the hero of the story. This young 
man is introduced to us on a West- 
ern farm, and the way traced out by 
which he found opportunity to fulfill 
his ambition to go to college. The 
sturdy and conscientious, manliness. 
with which Paul decided all questions, 
his true and helpful friendship with 
his school and college roommate, to- 
gether with the story of the home 
life of his mother, brother and sister, 
make a story of great interest. The 
author addresses a younger class of 
readerg than in either of his previous 


books, but shows no lack of thesame. 


clear, moral insight and _ intensely 
played. 


The Junior Christian Eudesvor 80. 
cieties of the State of Pennsylvania 


have had dedicated to them by Rev. 


Charles Roads, President of Fennsyl- 
vania Christian Endeavor Union, this 
volume, entitled Little Children in 
the Church of Christ.“ The subject 


| of meetings for and with children is 


discussed, and practical suggestions 
and directions given. Then follow 
specimen sermon sketches, brief, and 
often with a slight object lesson at 

They are brief, for 
some sixty or more are printed in the 
space of some 180 pages. 
often ingenious, exhibit variety, and 
seem also sensible and hearty. D. 
Lothrop Co., Boston. 


Sketch of the Apostolic Church,” by 
Oliver J. Thatcher of the University 
of Chicago. It is inscribed, To my 
teacher, Professor Adolf Harnack. . 
Within these 312 pages the author 
has given the principal points and 
main facts which one may find at 
large in the more spacious volumes 
of Schaff. The conclusions reached 


to be carefully considered; |. 
under the. American Board in India, 


the newest light of recent inveatiga- 
tions has been invited; the style of 
writing is direct and simple. The 
e choice manner 
‘of the. well-known Press. 


18 


The ‘of thi n 


kersnoe of Maine are as full of infor- 
ne of all kinds pertaining to the 
gational churches of that State 
at e minutes of Other years. The 
work shows more labor, “and 
thought than ‘other ‘yearly’ minutes, 
1 is well worth careful reading, 


— 


ain Drahms con- 
facts. needing to be pondered. in, his 
article, “Reformatory Movements in 
California.” It may comfort those 
of us who do not visit the theater to 


o the. 


Mew, issued from Oakland. It opens 


will be carried on until the Exposi- 


to other fields of labor; others still 


| Neill said on à late Sunday night 
that so carefully was the ‘campaign | 


one dollar to one and two thousand 


the campaign. 


| fully described it will be found that 


was refunded and the show not 


speak at 11 o’clock, and at 12 o’clock | 


They are Pal 


the Germans, the Bohemians and the 


Mr. Moody and his work as ever 
Were soldiers to their general. 


support of Christians throughout the 


75 
2 


and ‘that the full 
peare is “open only 


this number relate to the long 
ae ‘atthe mouth of th 


in Mpn 


gewest venture is the California Re- 


with an article from Mrs. S. B Cooper 
on the kindergarten, f in its bearings | 


h crime, pauperigm and insanity. 
is monthly 5 good appear 
| ance, but can i 


$1 a Fear ?. 
un. MOODY'S WORK AT 
The Moody campaign, as it is gen- 


étally-known; began simultaneously | 


with the opening of the Fair, and 


n! closes; the last of this month. 
„For twenty-five years I have been 
going ‘around: the world preaching | 
the gospel, gays Mr. Moody, and 
now in Chicago the world is coming 
around me.“ When abroad last year 
he engaged the services of his help- 
ers, who have been with him the 
whole or a part of the summer. Sev- 
eral well-known workers have spent 
a week or more here, and then gone 


are expested: the nent six’ 
weeks. 

The oft. te 
have been very great; but Mr. Me- 


managed that when the bills for the 
day were paid it was probable that 
there would not be ten dollars in the 


treasury or a debt of ten dollars; and | pecially destructive in America, for 
he added that the only limit to the 


amount of good which could be ac- 
complished now was the limit to the 
contributions received. Oollections 
are taken at the various services, 
and Mr. Moody receives letters con- 
taining money ranging in sums from 


dollars. The Northfield Conference 
sent ten thousand dollars * aid in 


One of the strikin g ineldente 
of the season, and when the work is 


the World's Fair has not been the 
only great thing in Chicago this 
summer, was the services in Fore- 
paugh’s Circus tent; it was supposed 
by the managers of the circus that 
Sunday would be their great harvest 
day, but so few came that the money 


given. Mr. Moody was advertised | 
to speak there, and: more than fifteen 
thousand people heard him, and hosts 
were turned away, not being able to 


gain admission. The theater managers | steadily increasing side by side— 


would not listen to any overtures for 
their building at first. It is said that 
one theater received an offer of $18,- 
000 for a single service a week, on 
the Sundays during the summer, but 
indignantly refused it. Now, as 
many theaters can be hired as the 
funds will warrant, and in one 
theater three services are held every 
Sunday, and aservice every evening 
during the week. Just now the chief | 
service is a noonday meeting in Cen- 
tral Music Hall, at which Mr. Moody 
and other well-known ' preachers 


John MeNéeill talks to business men. 
In announcing the meeting for this 
week, Mr. McNeill said that if the 
parquet was not sufficient to hold all 
the men and women who came, he 
would ask the ladies to lift their 
wings and float upward to the bal- 
‘cony, or to the gallery for that mat- 
ter. Mr. McNeill is very successful 


in reaching men; his homely’ Scotch | 


wit and his practical illustrations of 
Biblical. narratives, coupled with his 
intense earnestness and his love for 
aioe make: bam a — in this cam- 


ial services are held daily now for | 


Swedes, and the Poles; the Jews and 
the French had special meetings for 
a considerable time. 
churches did not enter into the work 
with much enthusiasm; but every 
Sunday new ones are. offered to Mr. 
Moody, and their pastors are among 
his strongest supporters. Special 
help is received, also, from the atu- 
dents of the Institute—seventy-five 
women under the efficient leadership 
of Mrs. Capron, so long a missionary 


and two hundred men under Mr: 
Moody's faithful lieutenant, the Rev. 
R. S. Torrey, every one of them men 
and women committed as loyally to 


deserves the 


| country. for opening these places of 
service, which are largely attended 


by the World's Fair visitors. With 
out antagonizing’ the officials: of the 


Exposition for their attitude on the 
| Sunday question, or the leaders of 
the Parliament of Religions—al- 
‘though it is: not supposed that he 
agrees with a service in 
which Christ is not the central figure 
he is able to draw thousands away 
from the Fair on Sunday and from 
the Parliament on week days to hear 


TGeary bill had no right to exist, and | mi 
the national honor Tbe 


— 


| preacher, Dr. Hughes, says: 


Now, if all this be true, then this 


is @ talent. Trade with it for me.” 


“the results of that trading, the | 


At first the 


Then, too, even were ‘this wealth 


is held and ‘subject to the 
publio 
dhe State; as ‘as of God of all 


In the study of Christ's parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, we become so ab- 
sorbed in nang g into the “great 


ther world which sep- 


man from the poor 


yawned between them in this world. 
When both were in the body, 

though Lazarus 

millionaires very gate, the “gulf” 


„great and “fixed”:''as that which 


We are nineteen centuries this side 
that old parable, and yet that first 
still ‘yawns inexorably, separ: 
ating the rich from the poor. It is a 
question whether it is not wider and 
deeper to day than ever before. Cer- 
tainly there is a growing exaspera- 
tion and an evil temper between the 
very rich and the very poor in our 
day which is fall of portent. 

Contempt on the one side, envy on 
| the other,” says Washingtou Gladden, | 
| “fill the social atmosphere with fever- 
ish and inflammable influences. 

The celebrated English 
66 az- 
arus is no longer lying on the door- 
steps of Dives in the quiescence of 
{sullen despair, but vehemently ges- 


ticulating to hungry men at the cor- 


ners of the streets. 7 

There is, 
Lowell, a poison in the sores of 
Lazarus against which. e has no 
antidote.“ 


and degrading poverty, says the 
English Bishop of Winchester, un- 
less carefully considered, will pres- 
ently generate a tornado which, 
when the storm clears, may leave a 
good deal of wreckage behind.” 


This storm, if it breaks, will be es- 


nowhere else are social inequalities so 
severely felt. Says Dr. Gladden: 

“Inequalities perhaps as great have 
existed in other ages, but never be- 
fore such inequalities. in a society 
founded on the doctrine that all men 
are created equal in rights and priv- 
ileges; never before in a society in 
which the poor had the spelling- 
‘book and the newspaper, and the 
ballot in their hands; never before in 
a society where the penniless walked 
every day. before show windows, 
wherein all the luxuries of all climes 
were publicly displayed. 
the helots of Greece and their mas- 
ters, between the slaves and the pa- 
tricians of Rome, there was really no 
contrast, because there was no com- 
parison; they were supposed to be- 
long to distinct orders of creation. 
* * * But the American, who has 
been taught equality of rights, will 
not easily accept so great inequality of 
conditions and possessions. And 
the spectacle of wealth and want. 


=s 


wealth growing more insolent, and 
want more hopeless—year by year 
fills the poor with discontent and 
bitterness. Between the extremes of. 
society there is a growing social 
‘alienation and enmity.” 


question of Christianity and Wealth” 
is a most important one. What mes- 
sage has Christianity concerning 
wealth, and for the men to whom 
God has intrusted it ? 


First, That the power to make 
money is.a talent, and that the pos- 
session of money is a stewardship. 
Christianity says to the rich man: 
“You are not yourown. You belong 
to God. That power to make money 


Woe to the man if he fails to use his 
talent. A double woe if, in the use 
of it, he oppresses and crushes God’s 
children that he may heap up useless 
money. 

“And, further,” ‘Christianity says, 
the thousands or millions which it 
brings to you, you must use in the | 
service of your fellow- men.“ 

May I not do what I like with my 
own F i the dazed question of the 
man of wealth. | 
And Christianity has its ready an- 
swer: “No! This wealth is not yours, 
but God's. It is a trust; you are the 
steward. Remember. the fate of 
those citizens in the pounds parable 
who said, ‘We will not have this man. 
erden over us.“ 


yours — as it is not —a man has not a 
right to. do what he likes with his 

own.“ Laying aside for the moment 
all claims of God upon him, no man 

in civilized, society can do what he 
pleases with his.own. He has only a 

right to do what he ought with his 
own. He cannot even do what he 

likes with bis own body, if public ne- 

oessity requires a different disposition 

2 it. His body belongs to his coun- 

When bis country has need of 

Mini as in 1863, whether he will: or 

no, it puts its uniform on him and a 

gun in his hand, and bids him shoot 

and be shot at. 

His property, no leas 1 his Ute, 
safety. tas “si of 
his material sirroundings Which he 
alls mine, the rich is Only a 
trustee. The ultimate “and 
able ownership of what Aristotle | 
called “the bounty of nature, is in 
the human race. John Stuart Mill 
utters pregnant words for the consid- 


man, that we forget the gulf which | 


which divided ‘them was just as 
after death separated them in Sbheol. 


said, 


“The zones of enormous wealth, 


Between | 


These are not 
| mortal 17406 


as axioms” that “the 
earth belongs, first of all, to the in- 
habitants”; that every person alive 
ought. to haye a subsistence before 
any one has more; and hoso- 
ever works at any useful thi ought 
to be properly fed and dlothe — 
any one ‘able to work is allowed to 
receive the bread of idleness.” 
Is this true in America day? 
Our workléss, breadless millions 
ve the answer! 
Cathe élaim of society upon the great 
‘estates of rich men is a just claim. 
It is due to society for value received. 
Says Dr. Gladden: In a social or- 
der like that in which we live, no man 


can accumulate property without in- 


curring a heavy debt to society—a 
debt that is not discharged when he 
has paid his taxes. Our fortunes, as 
well as our characters, are due to our 
environments. Those who have amass- 
ed property in this generation have 
done so by the use of a vast system 
| of social and industrial machinery, 
| which’ has been furnished to them 
without money and without price. 
They are the heirs of all the past 

ages of discovery, of invention, of 
| study, of experiment, of organized in- 
telligence. Society has brought all 
these enormous gains down through 
the generations and laid them at their 
feet. It is only because of all this 
that large gains are possible to — 
men.’ 

Then these beneficiaries of our so- 
(‘cial and industrial order should in 
justice make some adequate, return 
for the great benefits received. 

These men, to whom society has 
given so much, owe much. Here and 


| there a rich man acknowledges this 


debt, and endows a college or builds 
a hospital, and our newspapers 
are full of praise for his “generous, 
large-hearted charity.” 

Charity! Itis simply a small, par- | 
tial payment of a debt—a debt to so- 
ciety—so great that he never can dis- 
charge the whole of it. 

Second. But the rich man has not 
discharged his whole duty as a 
steward of God, and of the State, 
when he has thrown a few biscuits 
across the gulf to Lazarus—even 
though the biscuits may be in the form 
of a university, or a million-dollar 
home, or hospital. He owes it to so- 
ciety to do all in his power to obliter- 
ate, or, at least, bridge, this gulf 
which separates the rich from the 


poor. 
Spit WHAT ELSE OUGHT HE TO Do ? : 
1. The rich man ought to carry the 
Spirit of Christ into the business 
world. 

There are 6 radically distinct 


| views of business : One regards it as 


a battle in which the black flag is 
carried, and no mercy is shown. The 
other regards business as a means of 
mutual service. In the one case the 
business man is a licensed free-boot- 
er; in the other he is a benefactor. — 
The former view prevailed in me- 
di val times. We still see survivals 
of it in our factory life, in our great 
monopolies and trusts, and in heart- 
less, pitiless competition. The more 
liberal and Christian view is slowly 


| forcing itself upon men; and not till 


itis universally adopted shall we have 
peace in the industrial world. 

God and humanity have a right to 
demand of the rich man (and the 
poor man as well) that he enter the 
business world, not as a free-booter, 
but as a servant; that he have a 
higher standard than the dollar-mark; 
that his “chief end” shall be, not to 
double his millions, but to serve his 
fellow- men. 

Unless he does this he cannot be a 
Christian. The law of Christ makes 
short work of the merciless theories 
of materialistic political economy 
which now rule the business world, 
and on which too many so-called 
Christian men act. These tell the 
rich man that labor is a commodity, 
to be bought, like any other, in the 
lowest market; that “his “hands,” like 
the machines at which they stand, are 
only a part of his plant; that his 
only connection with these human 
machines is what Carlyle calls the 
cash-nexus” ; that the only law that 
can govern his relations to them is 
the law of supply anddemand. And 
so over the entrance to the thronging 
avenues and humming workshops of 
the industrial realm an immoral, un- 
Christian science has written in iron 
letters, All love abandon, ye who 
enter here!” Christianity demands 
of the rich man that he tear down 
that barbarous, heathen legend, and 
that he put in place of it, “My wage- 
worker is. my brother, and God is our 
common Father,” and that he govern 
his whole business life by that prin- 
eiple. The rich man, at the head of 
the great factory, or corporation, is 
bound to consider the interests 
}of his work ple, as well 
as the interests of the stockholders. 
He is to love his workingmen as him- 
self; to use the power which intelli- 
gence and capital gives him, not 
merely in producing large dividends, 
‘but in ministering to the welfare of 
those nearest him—his grimy, hard- 
handed brothers and toiling sisters. 
only hands,” but im- 
for the happiness and 
‘well-being of whom he is responsible. 
These are not his natural foes, to be 


| battled ‘with and beaten down under 


the stern Jaw of competition, They 
aré his allies, his associates, the help- 
ers of his prosperity, to be cherished 
and b and bound to him 
with “ hooks of steel.” 


eration of rich men, when he lays 


And the State, also, by right, de- 
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of love, and not that of plunder, into 
the business world. 

Material gains are a means to an 
end, and that end is the life of the 
nation. The way in which wealth is 


gained affects the health, the’ vigor, | 


the morals of mankind. “The real 
wealth of a nation is a happy, hope- 
ful, independent, enter- 
prising people. Whatever lessens | 


the intelligence, the hopefulness, the 


moral vigor of the masses of the peo- 
ple, though it may heap up dollars 
by the billion, destroys the real 
wealth of the nation. Whatever tends 
to make the working people sullen, 
spiritless, thriftless and dependent, 
tends to undermine the foundations 
on which our prosperity rests. 

The State, therefore, has a right to 
demand that the men who employ 
labor shall so use it, that our work- 
ingmen shall lose no jot of heart, and 
hope, and manliness. The man who 
gathers about him a hundred or a 
thousand workmen, and, after enrich- 
ing himself by means of their labor, 
turns them out into society filled with 
hate, and spite, and suspicion, com- 
pletely out of ‘harmony with the age 
in which they live, is one of the worst 
of malefactors! The business meth- 
ods and spirit which produce a Home- 
stead riot cannot be affected by a 
hundred free libraries, though they 
should each cost ten times as much 
as that given by Andrew Carnegie to 
the city of Pittsburg. 

2. Second, in order to obliterate 
the gulf which now divides the rich 
and the poor, the rich man should 
aid in bringing i in a better industrial 
system. 


When the first Napoleon’s glory 


was at its height, and all Europe was 
at his feet, the Duke of Weimar 
said: “It is unjust! It cannot 
last!” The present industrial system, 
based on the heartless, merciless law 
of competition, is unjust—it cannot 
last. It is in direct contravention of 
the gospel, for it disregards the two 
cardinal principles of our religion— 
the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. 

Years ago, John Stuart Mill wrote: 
„Our industrial system is the parent 
of every hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness. It makes every one the enemy 
of all others who cross his path; and 
every one’s path is constantly liable 
to be crossed.” 

The wage-system which succeeded 
slavery and reform is not the final 
form of industrial society. Society 
cannot be foasilized. The law of evo- 
lution joins hands with the gospel to 
produce a better system than that 
which we are now staggering under. 

And there are large-hearted, clear- 
eyed business men, with great wealth, 
who already perceive, and are frank- 
ly accepting, the logic of the Chris- 


tian law—that employer and em- 


ploye are business partners. 


To this complexion must it come 


at last. Co-operation must supersede 
competition. As Dr. Gladden says: 
„The law of Christ is the law of co- 
operation. We are steadily traveling 
toward an industrial order which will 
identify the interests of wn ployer and 


employed.“ 


When Leclaire, the father of co- 
operation, was dividing his first 
bonus to labor, in 1843, Thomas 
Carlyle was thus writing: A ques- 
tion arises here—whether, in some 
ulterior, perhaps some not far distant 
stage of this ‘chivalry of labor,’ 
your master-worker may not find it 
possible and needful to grant to his 
workers permanent interest in his en- 
terprise and theirs? So that it be- 
come, in practical result, what in es- 
sential fact and justice it ever is—a 
joint enterprise; all men, from the 
chief master down to the lowest oper- 
ative, economically, as well as loyally, 
concerned for it.” 

We have reached that stage. Co- 
operation is no longer an experiment. 
It is in line with the gospel, and 
therefore it works. Itis the Golden 
Rule applied to industry. It stands 
between the two organized armies of 
capital and labor, and says: Sirs, ye 
are brethren; why do ye wrong one 
another?” Wherever it has been in- 
troduced, there industrial war has 
ceased; strikes, lock-outs, and labor- 
riots are unknown. 

Let the spirit of brotherhood pos- 
sess our Christian man of wealth, and 
a new industrial era will be ushered in. 
The pure Christianity to which Le- 
claire gave expression in his last will 
and testament is the strongest force- 
making for industrial peace and 
progress. 

VII believe,” said this great heart, 
“in the God who has written in our 


hearts the law of duty, the law of 


progress, the law of sacrifice of one's 
self for others. I submit myself to 
his will, I bow before. the mysteries 
of his power and of our destiny. I 
am the humble disciple of him who 
has told us to do to others what we 
would have others do to us, and, to 


love our neighbors as ourselves. It i is 


in this sense that I desire to remain 
a Christian to my last breath.” 


— 


“If we cannot have Christian 
unity, let us- have religious amity, 
says somebody. We certainly cannot 
have the unity, except in name, un- 
less we have the amity. 
ill that could come to the Church of: 
Christ on earth would I the estab- 


lishment of a formal unity that apart 
from the name would be nothing but 
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mands of him that he carry the 1 ae oe 


| bravely until the 


of improvement became manifest. 


meet his God. 


1 all others, the ability to choose the 

iti apes no country in the world is: chere 80° 
most artistic: position for landscapes 
women as here, quite: oonclusive evi- 
dene of the wisdom of their theory. | 


a trae artist who: — dain chosen 
work. He was also an authority 
among his eo; workers as to the latest 


~The: worst 


che best effecta to be 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


On September 6, 1893, in Glen 
Ellen, Sonoma county, California, 
William Harlow Deniston died sud- 
denly of hemorrhage from the lungs, 
aged 29 years and 18 days, To all 
who knew him, and he had many 
devoted and sincere friends, the 


news came like the shock of sudden 
calamity. gh for some time he 
had suffered i l-health from weakness 


of the lungs, few, indeed, had given 
up hope of ultimate improvement. 
No word of complaint was ever utter- 
ed by him, except. in response. to the 
inquiries of friends. He. bore his 
affliction heroically, and that he suf- 
fered we cannot: doubt; but his dis- 
tress arose perhaps more keenly from 
disappointment in not being able to 
pursue his ambitious duties than 
from physical 1 He kept up 
last, and the end 
came suddenly, just when indications 


William Deniston was the son and 
eldest child of Charles Wright and 
Susan Coryell Deniston. The family |; 
of which he was. a member is one of 
the oldest and best. known of Wis- 
consin. His father was the first 
white child born in Green county, | 
and has been for many years identi- 
fied with the milling industry. He 
has been, also, a member of the Wis- 
consin legislature for several terms. 

Wm. Deniston was born in Dane 
County adjoining, but removed after- 
wards to his father’s native county, 
where his family still reside. He 
spent his boyhood among the snowy 
regions of his native State; but bein; 
ambitious he decided, like his pioneer 
forefathers, to push outward and on- 
ward for himself, and left home at 
the early age of nineteen. Being n 
young and inexperienced, he was 
ready for any emergency, and conse- 
quently was prepared for the many 
vicissitudes ‘which always befall the 
young upon their friendless advent 
into new and distant regions. He 
went first to Missouri and afterwards 
to Kansas, where he published a 
paper in Chanute, Neosho County, the 
janction of the Missouri, Pacific and 
Kansas City Railwaye. But his ar- 
duous labors and the unfavorable 
climate were against him, and in 1886 
he came to California on the advice 
of a physician. Here he engaged in 
photography. He studied thorough- 
ly and mastered every department of 
that business. Experts have pro- 
nounced his work (representing some 
of the finest scenes of our State) sec- 
ond to none. He engaged in busi- 
ness in San Francisco, with Mr. Geo. 
A. Turner, which partnership was 
most favorable in every respect, 
and brought about very promis- 
ing results. Such a combination 
must dettainly be successful, the 
two partners possessing widely 
different qualifications, which were 
still eminently harmonious. Togeth- 
er they carried on business for three 
or four years in Glen Ellen, the town 
of Sonoma, at other places, and also 
in San Francisco, until failing health 
on the part of Mr. Deniston demand- 
ed change of climate. The partner- 
ship was dissolved with mutual re- 
grets, and Mr. Deniston went to the 
country for his health. Mr. Turner, 
having a young wife and child, was 
unable to accumpany him, though 
the deepest sympathy existed be- 
tween them. 

In May, 1892, Mr. Deniston’s 
brother arrived from Wisconsin, and 
together they engaged in business. 
They began in Livermore, and after- 
ward, during the dull season, started 
a gallery in Stockton, San Joaquin 
county, which was very successful. 
In the summer of 1893, Mr. Deniston 
continued his work at Glen Ellen, | 
leaving his brother Edward S. Denis- 
ton in charge of the business at other 
places. He resumed his work there, 
which was the last of his life; but he 
managed, notwithstanding failing 
health, to continue it. He died sud- 
denly in the performance of his du- 
ties, at the Mervyn Hotel in Glen 
Ellen. Dear and loving friends were 
with him in his last moments; the 
kindest attentions were administered 
to him, and he died resignedly, know- 
ing that he must go, and ready to 


The world is a loser for want of 
him, and yet surely it was the will of 
his Creator. Physically he was sur- 
passingly yet altogether 
unconscious of such a gift. His 
mind was employed in the 
achievements of science, and he 
was most magnificently successful. 
He was so modest that he studiously } 
avoided notoriety, yet his work has 
received the highest commendations 
of praise. He was a member of the 
Camera Club, that select society ad- 
mitting only those who meet with 
success, and they will remember him 


| sorrowfully among their best mem- 


bers, and also acknowledge his merit. 
He admitted and obeyed the science | 


of his work. Though young and a Her 


beginner, he studied it faithfully, and 
his success was surprising. Many 
critics have accredited: to him, above 


and the most advantageous: pose for 
portraits in outdoor views. He was 


methods of developing negatives and 


In his moral character he Was in 


sometimes among the most saeri- 


dedicated to the glory of God, a mar- 


take .excepti 


ly be no one who will not accord this 


his. life 
A true Christian, both in outward 


mendation for divine merey and eter- 


young folks into the church immedi- 


York city. » Exactly one-half of these 
—four hundred and seventy-three— | 


six dailies. New “York Christian Ad- 


| seed, and white of eye, wild rice; 
rouche of wild pampas; dress of 


fine figure. A wit wanted to know if | 


markably well ‘educated, and in most 


en, as well as men; are allowed 
in church affairs. 


That a or unkind erer 
escaped his lips is certainly beyond 
belief. Many friends for many years 
have testified to his absolute self- | 
restraint in this respect. Thrown | of 


ligious, he still maintafned his chosen 
stand. "No ‘breach of duty to God or 
| man, 80 far as he was guided, ever 
escaped fulfilinient. He maintained 
throu ghout his life; which was surely | 


vélous indifference to any and all 
temptations... 


here in San Francisco, as well as of 
the Young Men's Christian. Associa- 
tion. He was, perhaps, one of the 
most valuable and earnest workers, 
for he exhibited charity and.generos- 
ity in his daily life—nay, all the 
Christian virtues to such a degree 
that no one who knew him e ever 
ons to this, statement, 
and also might most proſitably emu- 
late his course. The church could 
aeg a grand example of his charac- 

Duty to God, to home, to native 
lang. all these he recognized... But | 
besides he was absolutely. and in 
every sense unselfish. 

Among the many triends ‘who 
knew him (and there are none who 
have not profited either by his gen- 
erosity or self-denial) there can sure- 


meager, recognition of his worth. 
How great were words, were they 
able to, portray in this brief sketch 
Yet we must ac- 
knowledge inability in this respect. 


and private life, he shall not want 
for praise and reward. He shall live 

in the memories of all who knew 
bim; but he shall live, too, most 
truly and undeniably, in that house 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. We who are sure of this, 
know it is the best reward for all his 
labors No effort is ever lost, how- 
ever recognized here. Shall his love 
to God, his self-denial, his faithful 
performance of duty, and his devotion 
to his friends, be forgotten in that 
great day of reckoning? Nay; would 
that all of us had the same recom- 


nal love as had he Oo. 
TE EMPTY FRONT PEWs. 
‘The young people who make it a 

habit to stand abont the church door 

just after the dismissal of the young 
people's prayer-meeting are thougbt- 
lessly doing much to create confusion 

and disorder. The appearance of a 

large company there, and who some- 

times indulge in jest and laughter, is 
unseemly. It is positively embarrass- 

ing, also, to pass through such a 

crowd. Now that we have started 

in this line, we make bold to say | 
that the front pews of the church | 
ought to be filled up every Sunday 
evening, and the young people 
are the ones who ought to doit. It 
would help the choir and the preacher 
to see those vacant pews filled. Will 
not the Epworth League take those 
two matters in hand, bringing the 


ately after the prayer-meéeting, and 
seating them in the front of the 


‘BREVITIES. 


In the. United States the average 
life for farmers is 64 years; for law- 
vers, 52; merchants, 48; e 
47; seamen 46; laborers, 44. 


Nine hundred and forty-six papers 
and magazines are published in New 


are issued monthly. There are forty- 


During one of the tate labor riots 
in New York, while the speaker was 
urging the crowd - to fight for bread 
for their wives and children,“ the 
saloon- keepers were kept busy, one 
alone taking in during the day near- 
ly $1,300 from the starving crowd. 


“Prohibition is far from being dead 
in Iowa. A ‘citizens’’ convention was 
held in Des Moines last week, ccm- 
posed of delegates. from nearly every 
county in the State, which showed 
clearly that there is a very large pro- 
portion of Iowa citizens who believe 


it to be of more importance, to main- |. 


tain principle. than to support a | 
party.” Advance. 

An interesting object at the World's 8 | 
Fair is Miss Dakota in the Agri- 
cultural. Building, North Dakota 
department. Sbe is fourteen feet 
tall, hair of flax, face and arms of 
shelled wheat; dark of eye, poppy 


wheat heads, trimmed: with clover . 
and wild rice. She is altogether: a 


She was a widow. 
lia stand side by side in universities 
as in the public schools, and co-edu- 
eationalists regard the fact that in 


Anstralian girle are said’ to be re- 


religious bodies of that country won - 


hot at bedtime. 


DRINKING. II. CIRCLES. 
Not long ago a Shock was given to 


posures in 8 to the prevalance 
among. sristocratic |. 


lad Lady | Frederick 
Cavendish and Duc Bed- 


ford at the church congress.” Lady 
Frederick Cavendish 
had been recently: at a con- 


try mansion, Where roomy. 
room were still seats 


of which were deeply ‘curved to save | 


g had been abandone: by the 
men, the women wre ming in- | 
veterate tipplers; that many ‘ladies | 
have recourse to pick) me ups“ at 
11 K. M., brandy and sode during the 
day, wine at dinner and something 


She knew a young lady who could 
not get through the ‘exertions of the 
London season without taking a ‘‘cor- 
dial”—a pretty name for a dram— | 
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street, between Stockton and Powell streets, | " 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor, 


certain, morning 


spirits. 


alcohol was not 


temptation. 


kept handy at tea, and that after * 
coneert a lady be- 

side her had — 4 for “white cup,” 
deceptive name for champagne 


of young ladies, and old ones, too, 
accompanying’ gentlemen to the | 
smoking room after dinner and shar- 
ing not only" the cigars, bat 4150 the 1 


A distinguished ‘physician had as- 
sured her that many ladies who were 
living idle lives had consulted him | 
for nervous symptong, which revealed, 
in perfect unconsciousness on their 
part, a condition of alcoholism bor- 

only fashiona — 
failing, as chloral chlorodyne and in Sts, Sunday-school at 17 4 u. Ch.. 
morphia were taken in secrecy in 
boudoirs, and were adding to the | 
maladies of modern life. | 

The Duchess of Bedford put the 
blame for these evils on the straining | 
of nerve power, through the supp 10 
exigent demands of society, until the | 
nerves required a fillip. 

The argument of the necessity of | 
stimulation, she said, afforded but the 
very slightest protection against 
The real. remedy was 
avoidance of mischievous forms of ex- 
citement, together with total absti- 


neues. Clay street. 
She maintained that “moderation” „H. M. U. for Southern California. 
was a very elastic term, and would President, Mrs. Emma 1710 Temple ö 


not meet the evils like abstinence. It 
was a serious thing for Christian 
workers, pledged to fight the drink- 
ing practices of society, to reject the 
practice of abstinence, and she be- 
sought everybody interested to avoid 
the banter and jesting too commonly 
used in reference to the greatest evil | 
of modern life. —New York World. 
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GRADY AND LEV LEW WALLACE, 


Dr. Branham, now of Nor- 
walk, who conducts chapel services 
from time to time at the Whittier 
Reform School, Los Angeles County, | 
Cal., was a warm personal friend and 
great admirer of the late Hon. Henry 
W. Grady of Atlanta. Dr. Branham 
was giving an account of Mr. Grady’s 
first newspaper venture which was in 
connection with Alexander H. Step- 
hens, St. Clair Abrams and Col. Robt. 

| Alston in starting the Herald of At- 
lanta. At first Stephens was editor- 
in-chief, and Mr. Grady and Dr. 

Branham were associate reporters; 
but a few months later Mr. Grady 
bought an interest in the paper. 

“Grady was inclined to be a little 
wild in those days, just after coming 
from college at Athens. 
was sent to Florida to report the in- 
vestigation of the returning board of 
the Tilden-Hayes contest. Gen. Lew 
Wallace was there at the same time. | 
I have often heard Mr. Grady speak | 
of Gen. ‘Wallace in the highest terms, 

and he said that a serious conversa- 
tion he had with Gen. Wallace one 
moonlight night as they rowed on 
the lake all night was the turning 
point of his life. From that day on 
he showed an earnestness of purpose 
and steadiness and perseverance of 
character that made his short but 
brilliant life a success. Mr. Grady, 
up to the day of his death, had a very en 
boyish appearance—round, smoothly 
| shaven face and great big, black, 
‘staring eyes that would laugh one 
minute and cry the next. 


He was à prominent member of 
the First Methodist church of Atian- 
ta, and was very modest in his pro- 
fession of religion; but any one who 
uainted with him knew | 
the deep spirituality of his life in his 
I suppose G 
have been elected to any office in the | © 
State that he wanted if he, 
lowed his name to be used, He was 
about 34 years of age when na 
utier. 
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1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary Mrs. ML. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secre —Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Paeific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 16 3, Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. 
Angeles Distriet Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 arroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice - Presi · 
dent San Bernardino District Mrs. J. G. Hale 
Redlands. . Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Forei 
Secretary— Mrs. A. E. McPherron, Redlands 
Treasurer — Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work Miss C 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 


tario. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. | 


Young Men's Christian Association.— | 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. : 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society. Baker 

street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. —132 McAllister 

Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing uke eedy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays— Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary —Miss E. 
Hammond. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. | 
1221 Nd arrell street, between Octavia and } 
Goug 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 

ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. 
D. D. Sectetary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D. D. 
Treasurer Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Lo yal | 


eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. | 


Congr regational Home Missionary „4 
ouse, Astor Place, New Vork. 
„ B. Clark, Rev. Willie 3 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington. Choate, Treas- 
urer — W. B. Howland, Esq. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
I Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
bers Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 

California Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent 8. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company's, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; ux, 

‘American Misai 


taries Rev. J 


— 


Association, 


Beard, D. D., Rev. F. 
Tredsiter--H W. estern 


District; Secretary—Rev. J. E. Rov, D. D., 11 


on street, Chicago III. 


W. C. 


for the Prcifſie 


General, 
Waitet’ Frear, 


Twenty-sinth street. Rev. C. Pond, 
Pastor, Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7300 


Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 84 pe 
and 7:30 P. M.; 


A. M. and 7:30 f. . Sunday - school, 9:30 | 


burgh, near Persia i 
SEVENTH-AVENUVUE CHURCH — Corner 


Treasurer Mrs. I. M. Haven, 


ident Los 


ent Children's Work — Mrs. Scott, On- 


No. 224 Eddy Str 


Holbrook, | 


gational Sunday - School and Me 
‘can STBAW and 


RYS 


Vices, 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday 
school; 22:30 r. Mu. Prayer mesting, Wednes. 
HANY CHURCH— t street, neat 


. 
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near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, RAM 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, = 
AND BURGLAR PROOF, 


AGENT FOB PAOIBIO. OOAST, 


411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


**. Le Baron Smith. 
_MEROHANT. Talon, 
323 Bush st., 8. F., 


wil endeavor to please any. who would: want 
State 


uit of clothing made 


‘OXFORD? 
‘Nova 
: HOMESPUN : 


olergymen 
398 BUSH STREET, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven ‘and’ — 
Goods, now in stock. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


_ WHOLESALE, AND 
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Bet. et. Taylor and Jones Sts, 
NO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 


“WRAPPING 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ‘Ero, 


| Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


| 822% S26, and 
mercial Sts,, San France. 


RED WIUISON 


“ay 


A. Full Line ot erden and Domestic Goods, 
per cent. discount to clergymen... _ 
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| ; and of the most helpful and atimu- that each congregation may have the 3 y seek- 
i t ae ‘appealed | to the Synod. lating sort, too, that can well engage | ‘opportunity: tor making a contribu-; ing to nullify one of the good points 
| A despatch informs us that he ap. the new. law. which into eff 
our most thoughtful attention. For tion.” in the ne effect 
| | —— Av.) San: Francisco, Onl peal of Professor, Henry P. Smith, | in the interests of spiritual; upbuild- If our Saviour, as we are taught i in on the firs r Hoss The point 
late of Lane Seminary, to the Synod [ings aswell ag, conviction of. sinners, | Matt. xxv, regards evexy act of benefi- in question ig * 2 Which ‘prohibits 
Tau NMoricz- Per- of the * ‘cence to the least of his disciples as | the issuing of bar. room license to 
eon sending us $7.50, with three new names, W. 
<eceive four copies of THE PAcrFic 
ene gear. THE PACIFIC is not ‘published to 
i Aue money or pay salaries, but solely to help 


Octonrr 18, 1893. 
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"WASHINGTON LETTER. 
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Goon is almost always ‘expressed spe- 
authority as judge of the world. The 


cifically and solemnly in ‘the cove- 
nant which each member takes when 
received at the Lord's table. The in- 
tegrity and growth and efficieney of. 
the church. depends upon the sen- late 
sitiveness with which this covenant of Ohio, resulted’ in the confirmation | 2 
is regarded. No less do the real juy | of the tery{ 
and usefulness of the individual dis- against him. fog Gels 


ciple depend upon it. That disciple The wenne w bre. m den | 


W. ites * done himself, may we not conelude any place located within 400 feet of a 

wat it is even ‘more emphatically so | church or schoolhouse. Everybody 

Report of R 1 3 into circumstances of need by sacri- | owned Dy them admitted, when the 
* 90 2 e Ministerial = fleing his opportunities tor accumu- | new law was passed by Congress, that 


troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives proposing, an amendment to 
this law which would compel the 
authorities. to issue licenses to all 
bar- rooms 80 situated. at the 
time the original law was enacted. 
In other words, the law would then 
only operate as a preventative of the 


appears that the fund of the Society 
on September 9, 1893, amounted to 
81,824.05, deposited in three “banks | 
on interest. Since then there has 


récollections of my residence in Cali- 
fornia, if I am able to secure an ade- 
quate relief fund; and if we shall be 
permitted to look down from a better 
world on the scenes of earth, nothing 
will afford us more satisfaction than 
the thought that we have contributed 
to it, as we shall behold the benef- 


of his brethren. melt, because he 
aoes not fully follow the Lord. A 
blessing upon those who are found 
in their own seat and place, no mat | been received from Mr. Edwar 

ter what the attractions are elsewhere. as now eee r Coleman his annual contribution of 
A double blessing on such, when fort — 400 aud from eleven other individ- 

any reason their own seat and place uals 511, making a total of 51. 935,05. 


ton out Mastet’s work. you are not ab- haste to change the Constitution Of society of California, to ‘the General Associa | lating pro that he might preach | this prohibition . was an excellent 
| ben send, your 4d e on company does not get the large | the Home Missionary Society, in or- tion, October 4, 7893). dis esate” build up He Kingdom thing, and it was expected that its en- 
q way Gime within — — It will pay you berefit that comes of faithful fellow- | der. to bring: ite: Executive Committee I hold in my aner the account on earth? forcement would close. a number of 
| be ee = . ship. He is always making the heart | ain touch with the churches, did not ounredtt of the Treasurer, by which it It will be one of the pleasantest bar-rooms.. This week a bill was in- 


stop, to think that were 
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18. 189838. 
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aX LESSON ITs QuEs- 
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Dr. Tits worth 8 abject: lesson is a 
lesson indeed. He lives in Milwau- 


— - 
- — — 


— 


kee, “where there are whole blocks i in 


which you will not hear the English | 


language spoken. eln my study,” 


are not quite so een as dena! 


The new e of the Chair of 
Church History in Union Seminary 


PROPESSOR’ m 
ide ‘ALAMEDA. 


Ik it 12 sin for our 


to use the good things prepared at 
their hand, it certainly would be a 


The income from this fund will be 
quite inadequate for the purpose be 2 


which this Society was formed. 


should, as speedily as possible, vide 


the fund to 310,000, at least, as a 


cent operation of this society in re- 
lieving our suceessors in the minis- 
try, and their families, who may be 

reduced to straitened circumstances 


establishment of new rooms with- 
in 400 feet of a school or church, and 
be leave all the old ones. In order to 
make friends for this bill among 
Congressmen the statement is made 


he ssid at Saratoga, a have picture 
of four boys who ha us eome-into our 
church. One is the son of a German 
uimmigrant, born a Catholic, and has 
at this time two uncles who are Cath- 
olic priests. He is now in Beloit 
etudying for the ministry. Another 
boy is the son of a German immi- 
grant, who, for the last two or three 
Jears of his life, was wretchedly poor, 
but who died in the hope of eternal. 
fife. We found this boy in a gas 
office, keeping accounts. He is going 
to Beloit next fall to study for the 
ministry. The third boy is the son 
ofa Welsh immigrant. He is a little 
older than the others, and is in busi- 
messin the city and likely to stay 
there; but he is President of our 
Christian Endeavor Society. The 
fourth is the son of a Scotch immi- 
grant, one generation back, and he is 
going to study for the ministry.” 
At the same convocation in Saratoga, 
Rev. A. A. Berle said: “My good 
mother, who does not speak English 
‘at this moment, has given two sons 
to the Congregational ministry, and 
‘she will give another one who is at 
[Exeter now.” Mr. Berle also said: 
here are fifteen or eighteen of us 
wight near Boston whose parents are 
ammigrants who are trying to teach 


by reason of their devotion to the 
cause oF our Master. 
Joux C. Hornnoox. 


‘ 


Ton MEN'S CONVENTION. 


Rev, Robert “Mackenzie, D. D., of 
this city, will deliver the opening ad- 
dress of the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of California in 
Stockton. Wednesday evening, No- 
vember Sth, and on Thursday even- 
ing, the 9th, Irving M. Scott, Esq., of 
the Union Iron Works, will address 
the young men. It is expected a 
large number of college students 
from the college Associations of the 
State will be in attendance, and the 
Convention promises to be one of in- 
terest and profit. Reduced railroad 
rates will be secured, and all ac- 
credited delegates will be entertained 
by the citizens of Stockton. On Sat- 
urday afternoon, the 11th, an athletic 
exhibition will be given in one of 
the parks of Stockton, to be partici- 
pated in by the young men of the 
gymnasiums of the Associations in var- 
ious parts of the State, and quite val- 
uable presents have. been offered by 
different firms of this city. It will, 
in all probability, be the best gath- 
ering of Christian young men which 
has ever taken place in California. 


The Educational Department of 
the San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the thir- 
teenth consecutive year opens No- 


that unless the law is amended bar- 
room licenses cannot legally be issued 
to several of the largest hotels and 
clubs. It would be a good thing if 
that statement were true—if there 
were no bar-rooms in those hotels 
many mothers and daughters would 
carry away pleasanter remembrances 
of their visits to Washington—but it 
isn’t, and nobody knows it any better 
than the liquor-dealers, for many of 
them have taken advantage of the 
clause in the new license law which 
compels the authorities toissue a bar- 
room license to the proprietor of 
every established hotel having 20 or a 
more rooms who may apply therefor 3 
by calling their places hotels, making 
the required number of rooms by 
means of partitions set up in ordinary 
sized rooms. It remains to be seen 
whether Congress will pass this bill 
and confirm the bold claim of the 
liquor-dealers, that they can secure 
any legislation they desire, or will in 
the interest of good order and moral- 
ity, defeat it. 


The House of Representatives yes- 
terday passed the bill for the repeal 
of the Federal election laws; and to- 
day began the consideration of the 
McCreary bill to amend the Geary 
Chinese exclusion law, which will al- 
most certainly be passed in a very 
few days, possibly this week. It is 
understood that the Chinese govern- 
ment requested an extension of the 
time in which Chinamen residing in 
the United States might register un- 


permanency. The M. E. Church in 
this country expends annually 8400, 
000 for this object, and the Presby- 
terians have a permanent fund of 
$1,200,000. The Oongregationalists 
of Connecticut have the most liberal 
arrangements for ministerial relief of 
any body i in our denomination, and a 
large majority of their churches make 
annual’ contributions, and ‘yet they 
have never been able to meet the 
reasonable demands of the needy. — 

Bappily, thus far there have been 
but few cases in this State requiring 
aid from out small fund, but in the. 
course of time they will undoubtedly 
increase, and there is a liability at 
any time that individuals and fami- 
lies may be compelled to call for 
help, and we should be prepared to 
render it. 

The unexpected is constantly hap- 
pening. Were there time I could re- 
late many cases which illustrate this 
point: Onesuch has recently come 
tomy knowledge. It is that of one 
of the famous Iowa Band, a long- 
time friend of mine, now advanced in 
years, who labored faithfully many 
years as a frontier home missionary 
and subsequently. acted as superin- 
tendent of home missions in another 
Western State, organizing many 
churches; and at last retired on what 
he and his devoted wife had saved 
from a scanty salary by the strictest 
economy, and which they supposed 
would afford them a modest support 
in old age. But unfortunately one 


transgression of the law of love for 
one that had enjoyed a good thing 
not to let the others know of it. For 
two weeks Professor Lloyd has been 
bringing out to an audience of Bible 
students, averaging nearly 100 each 
night, things new and old,” in an 
exceedingly clear, convincing and in- 
teresting way. A desire for help in 
Bible study on the part of many led 
to an invitation from the Alameda 
church, to Which Professor Lloyd 

cordially responded. The plan adopt- 
ed provided for a two weeks’ course 
of ten legtures on the great doctrines 
of the New Testament. It was de- 
cided to charge a nominal price of 
admission for a course ticket, to in- 
sure as far as possible a steady at- 
tendance. An exchangeable 50-cent 
ticket for the entire course of ten lec- 
tures put them within the reach of 
almost all who cared to come; single 
admission to any lecture 25 cents; 
children’s course ticket half-price. 
This plan also helped a good deal 
towards covering the expenses of the 
course. Then, with a live, earnest 
committee of ladies to “constrain 
them to come in, the plan worked 
like a charm. 

The interest was unflagging to the 
close, although to many doubtless the 
subjects at first sounded exceedingly 
doctrinally dry. 

The subjects of the course were as | 
follows: (1) General Principles of Bi- 
ble Study. (2) Relations of the 
Books of the New Testament one to 
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gave a clear-cut inaugural the other 
day. He holds that primitive Chris- 

tianity Was the spirit of religious 
individualism based upon the felt 
presence of the Holy Ghost.“ Three 
steps were taken which resulted at 
last in the disappearance of the orig- 
inal Christianity: (1) The recognition 
of the teaching of the apostles as the 
exclusive standard and norm of 
Christian truth. (2) The confinement | CO 
to the office of bishop of .the power 
to determine what the teaching of 
the apostles is. (3) The designation 
of a specific institution—the Catholic 
Church—as the sole channel of divine 
grace. The disappearance of the 
primitive type continued till the 
Protestant Reformation, when there 
was emphasized once more “one ul- 
timate authority for Christian truth, 

the Holy Spirit, who spoke to the apos- 
tles, and who still speaks to his people.” 
Just what the distinction in author- 
ity is between what the Spirit taught 
the apostles and what he teaches now 
to every believer or to the whole 
company of present believers is the 
fine and large point on which we 
hope the fully published inaugural 
will give the public mind some il- 
lumination. As stated in the abstract 
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tthe descendants of the Puritans what 
good Congregationalism is.” 

This is a side view of the presence 
@f the foreigner in America, which 
deserves recognition and at the same 


time suggests serious thought. Of. 


the graduates of our own Seminary, 
thirty-five out of sixty-four were 
young men born in other lands than 
our own, and most of the thirty- 
five unaccustomed to the name 
or faith of the Congregational 
churches. This is a very significant 


we have seen, we should judge that 
the position taken would be very 
similar to that which was accepted 
by the Society of Friends. Even 
among them, however, there never 
was unanimity in keeping the nice 
balance between the light that be- 
longs to the canon of Scripture and 
the light that shines in the individual 
mind. The genuine Protestant, how- 
ever, if he does not quite say, “The 
Bible is the religion of Protestants,” 
nevertheless does put a distinctive 
emphasis on the.guidance given with- 


another. (3) Repentance. (4) Con- 
version. (5) Spiritual Birth. (6) Re- 
demption. (7) Justification. (8) 
Sanctification. (9) Foreknowledge, 
Foreordination, Calling and Election. 
(10) Other Bible Figures and the 
Harmony of the Whole. : 
Large charts illustrated these doc- 
trines and the method of studying 
them. A review each night preceding 
the lecture summed up what had gone 
before. The lecturer, graphic, enthu- 
siastic, humorous and forcible, kept 
every one deeply interested, as he 
drove home the truth with great 
parse of conviction. Professor Lloyd 


and another of his small investments 
failed, until they were reduced 


to most straitened circumstances. 


Through my effort, however, they 


| have been able to secure a small ap- 


propriation from the Relief Society 


in New York, which was organized 


through my efforts while Home *. 
sionary Secretary there. 

Another case, among quite a num- 
ber reported by the Secretary of the | P 
National Council Fund, is that of Rev. 
Dr. IL, one of the most eloquent, cul- 


tured and devoted divines of our de- 


nomination, who, after a long and 
successful pastorate, broke down at 


vember Ist. They are publishing an 
attractive illustrated prospectus giv- 
ing full particulars in regard to the 
closing season in the old building, as 
they expect to open work in the fall 
of 1894 in the new building now in 
process of erection, corner Ellis and 
Mason streets. Special attractions 
and opportunities offered young men 
for spiritual, social, intellectual and 

physical development atthe building, 
232 Sutter street, this season. 


The report of the Treasurer of the 
A. B. C. F. M., for the year ending 
August 31, 1893, shows: 


der the Geary law, and promised that 
they would register if the time was 
extended, as proposed by the Mc- 
Creary bill. 

From Washington to India is a 
longer bridal tour than is usually 
taken, but a couple married last night 
Rev. T. S. Wynkoop and Miss Mary 
Marion Dodge—will sail on Saturday 
from New York for Liverpool en route 
for India, where Mr. Wynkoop and 
his bride will engage in missionary 
work. Hundreds of their Washing- 
ton friends wish them Godspeed. 

At a very interesting meeting of 
the Sunday-School Union held Mon- 
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uy wign of our times. It is also every remarkable gifts of vivid illustra- | 60 years of a i 
- age, with a most relent- RECEIPTS. é 
if way honorable and encouraging. It |™ have the stamp of} tion. Many received a large impulse and excrutiatingly painful dis- | Donations 8483, 187 78 | Gay the seven 
4 us also a sign that is likely to be re- the apostolic circle. The blessed | to Bible study; some were led to the | ease. He was compelled to seek re- Han leans) ‘of Asa Otis ee pa 73 * cogs ol — — — 
7 i peated again and again as our home prominence which we may and ought | light; others brought into greater lief in travel, which exhausted his From legacy of Samuel W. Swett. 7.000 00 Loui ay 4 ti —— —— “ f 
hd ‘eid: | give to the present action of the | sympathy with the great doctrines of | last dollar, and with his wife and | Interest on permanent fund. 11,474 43 | — 
3 —— ae yes Comforter in the Church should not | the New Testament. All classes and | daughter in delicate health, he could Balance on hand Sept. 1, 1892. 728 99 . * rd 10 Vie — —— — 
ens. A somewhat careful inspection of break down the eminence which was denominations were represented— | get no help from his own State, which i) 8 — Cer eye — 0 * —— 
the lists of theological students re- Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, had no relief fund, although in the EXPENDITURES, 1 th 
ported in our Congregational sem- bestowed upon the * of the Agnostics, Unitarians—and the good | days of his health and activity he had | Cost of missions — 5 . 870g, 50 75 saan, re 0 — 4 N. — 
amarios leads us to kmnk that oné- New Testament. done can only be measured in eter- | urged. the importance of it, little Cost of agencies. eee t delegate; Facts in Figures yy 
aa ** 2 Nr nity. Why cannot most of our churches | dreaming that he should have per- Cost of publication 9,846 87 42.000.000 persons now enrolled in 
by. Why pe P 
fourth of the five hundred had their“ The commission 8 by Par- fi 40 1 Cost of administration . 28,204 28 American Sunday-schools—by the 
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dicati that | nation son Committee's Repor 
other indications suggest that effect of opium upon the people of on the part of our professors, to find | him $170, and when the last install e ee 88,318 73 by the Baptist delegate; The Field 


mot a few of the remaining three- 
fourths must have come from other 
than our native denominational 
thomes. 

While we rejoice in these acces- 
wions to our ministry from various 
Sands and various modes of religious 
training, the question is a serious 
one whether te families of the native 
Stock are not for some reason failing 
to set upon the ministry that high 
walue that the fathers and mothers 
«lid in the earlier generations. It 
fhas been in the record of many an 
wid New England town one chief 
dlistinction that it sent so many and 
the best of its sons to adorn the pul- 


wit and to carry the gospel to re- 


ions beyond. Ministers themselves 
wWerpetuated in the successive gen- 
erations of sons and grandsons the 
wrofession they loved and honored. 
“The prayer of mother and father put 
va hallowed constraint upon the head 
@f the dedicated child. Is that con- 
Atraint falling as fervently and wise- 


great many witnesses before it. The 


thus brought upon the English name. 


time for such popular. courses. But 
so far as they can, they are eager to 
help the churches. This year, when 
the financial stress has so seriously 
interfered with educational interests, 
and in our Seminary, as elsewhere 
all through the country, the number 
of students is smaller, they may have 
more time for such outside work than 
they can hope for another year. 
Golden opportunities are always on 
the move, and often do not pass by 
our way again. It is not always that 
teachers who are successful with 
classes of students are also gifted in 
these ways of popular instruction. 
But Professor Lloyd is not the only 
one in our Seminary faculty, by any 
means, who has this ability. In 
places, at such a distance from Oak- 
land that a course could not be 
sandwiched in between the daily 
Seminary duties of our professors, it 
might be arranged in a two or three 
days’ Bible institute (with the Sab- 
bath included as one of the days, pos- 
sibly, in which case some modifica- 
tion of the ticket plan would be nec- 
essary), and a great deal done by a 
morning, afternoon and evening ses- 
sion in each day, If we invite 


the East and as to the complicity of 
the British Government in India} 
with the traffic in China has had a 


overwhelming testimony of those 
who are devoting their lives to the 
moral and spiritual good of men in 
those countries is, of course, severe- 
ly averse to the policy which derives 
so large a revenue from the opium 
trade. No language can exaggerate 
in their view the hurtfal effects of 
the drug, nor the reproach which is 


Still, 1t is possible to find other wit-. 
nesses who profess to think that 
most who use opium in China do it 
moderately, and that. a moderate use 
of it may have favorable results. At 
least, these witnesses say, it is no 
worse than alcohol. But the most 
telling witness to our mind was a 
former partner of the principal firm 
engaged in smuggling the drug fifty 
years ago. After ten years’ exper- 
jence and observation, his conscience 


ment was paid, he was at the bedside 
of a dying wife and was relieved of 
the distressing . anxiety as to the 
means of giving her a decent burial. 
And so we little know who may be 
placed in similar trying circum- 


stances, perchance some who them- 


selves little anticipate this result. 

I confess I am surprised beyond 
measure at the apathy manifested in 
regard to this relief movement by 
individual ministers and churches in 
this State, with a few notable excep- 
tions. Although this General Asso- 
ciation has recommended by unan- 
imous vote that our churches should 
take an annual collection for this fund, 


and that ministers, with such laymen | 


as are disposed to do so, should con- 
tribute $1 each annually, yet few have 
complied with the recommendation. 
Should they do so, generally, there 
would at no distant day be a fund 
created honorable to our State and 
to our denomination. 

I give in conclusion the following 
resolutions, heartily and unanimously 
adopted by our National Congrega- 
tional Council, at the session of 1892: 

“First, we emphasize as one of the 
most pressing and sacred duties now 


Sir Wilfred Lawson, in North Amer- 

ican Review, one of our ablest public 
men, when once he began to look 
this business in the face, saw that 
legislation could do nothing to pro- 
mote temperance except by diminish- 
ing the legalized temptations to drink- 
ing. A local option resolution passed 
the House of Commons April 27, 
1883, by 264 against 177, and since 
its adoption we have had five differ- 
ent governments, most of whose mem- 
bers supported the resolution, yet 
nothing has been done to carry it into 
effect.” 


The * 3 of the Board 
of Managers was held at the Bible 
House on Thursday, October 5, 1893. 
On recommendation of the Committee 
on Distribution, grants of Bibles, 
Testaments and Portions were made 
to the value of about $1,648, includ- 
| ing consignments for colportage work 
in Yucatan, Venezuela and Colombia. 
The issues from the Bible House in 
September were 89,169 volumes; is- 
sues since 1, 523, 47 
volumes. 


| Worker of:the Internatianal Commit- 
tee,” by one of the Episcopal dele- 
gates; and a review of the addresses 
of Mrs. Kraft and Miss Johnson on 
“Primary Work in the Sunday- 
school,” and the “Atmosphere of the 
School-room,” by another Episcopal 
delegate. It was a novel way of 
rendering these reports, and was en- 
joyed very much—much more than 
reports made in the usual way would 
have been. 

One would not suppose that it 
would be necessary to get a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
in order to convince any one that 
lager beer was an intoxicating liquor; 
but, inasmuch as Mr. Garland, ex- 
Attorney General of the United 
States, in asking the Supreme Court 
to advance certain cases upon the 
docket, stated that these cases involv- 
ed the question whether or not lager 
beer is an intoxicating liquor within 
the meaning of the United States 
statutes, it seems that it is. 


The Supreme Court began its fall 
term with one empty chair, the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hornblower of New 
York to succeed the late Justice 


‘befome. onr..churehes, thé: ongide- In Du d. O. 


ple for two or three days to lay aside 
layed work of 9 adequately Josiah Strong's book, “The New | 


Blatchford not having yet been con- 
everything they can, and prepare to | 


firmed. 


upon the young men in our Cal-| awoke and he became convinced that 


“as 


aforoia Christian homes? Or is the | as a Christian man be must renounce | attend, as they would for revival ser-| for the relief of aged or disabled | Era,” the second part of which was Never before have the colored min- 
efect due to the atmosphere of col-| the business. One such evidence. is | vices, and impress the great impor- Congregational. . ministers, and of in the Pam last week, the proof- isters and churches taken such an 


the destitute widows ond 
children of ministers. 
“Secondly, that we e in every 


reader made the mistake of saying 
| “times”: in the equation where the 
copy has x as the result. And “Mr. 
State the establishment of an efficient Strong assumes that the proposition 
| relief organization or committee to will continue to hold,” in in the copy 
be maintained by a moderate annual | reads “proportion,” There. are some 
collection from each huren other minor mistakes. 111 
“Thirdly, that we particularly and | 
urgently request 3 last week, “On Quotin, g 
church to arrange fe yer" liest | Others,” was by our good brother 
racticable date a 101 *. 
ble presentation of this subject to the | 


active interest in aiding to reduce 
the number of liquor saloons in 
a. as they are doing at 
this time. ial sermon was 
preached by ‘he of their ministers on 
the subject last Sunday in which he 
correctly'told his hearers that the 
|liquor-dealer; whose character he de- 
clared was no better than the thieves 
who robbed the travelers between 
| Jerusalem and Jericho, was the worst 
foe the colored man had. 


tance of improving such rare oppor- | 


‘ | tunities for Bible study, they will re- 
whose pecuniary interests is embark: end cheerfully and gladly. A 


Rist in the traffic. farmer knocks off work for two or 


three days to attend 
The trial of tian ‘vil do ay 
fore the Presbytery of Montreal re- 
‘sulted in his condemnation on two 
‘eountse—first, that he holds a view of 
inspiration which impugns and dis- 
credits the Scriptures; and, second, a 


9 


Geges and universities! It were a 
ame to us not to perpetuate the 


of a native 2 


emphasis is put primarily upon the 
oongrégation. Loyalty to the 
werticular church with which one is 
«wonnected is thus made an obvious 


sand eminent obligation. That obliga- | 


mightier than that of ten others 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


At the last Monday Club Rev. W. 
A. Tennéy read a good ‘paper on 
«Neglected Essentials in Preparation 
for the Gospel Ministry.“ We shall 
give it to our readers. Next week 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff will address the 
Club, on “Holding the = As- 
sociation Over Sunday.” | 


On Sunday evening, den- 
ing,“ there was a very large audience 
present at the First chirch, among 
whom were scores Of seamén. A sea- 
captain who was present sai 
have sailed the sea all my life, and 
have been all over the world.. This 
is the first service of this kind that I 
have ever attended or heard of out- 
side of a seamen’s bethel.” ! 


At the Fourth church Evan gelist 
F. L. Smith held serviees morning 
and evening. Pastor H. H. Wikoff 
is away with Superintendent Harri- 
son in the northern part of the State. 


On the evening of October 9th a 
church of sixteen members was or- 
ganized in Seventh-avenue chapel. by 
Rey. Philip Coombe, who has preach- 
ed there for some time. This church 
begins with much promise, having a 
good chapel on a fine lot 75x120 feet, 
on the southwest corner of Seventh 
and Clement avenues. A Sunday- 
school has been held in the chapel 
for years. Buildings are now going 
up in the vicinity, and this church 
promises soon to be one of the 
churches that will not only maintain 
itself, but help others, and do much 
in extenuing the Redeemer’s kingdom 
in the western part of this city. 


At the Park church Professor R. R. 
Lloyd preached in the morning. 


The current number of Our Beth- 
any is a model for a local paper. 
Certainly, nothing in it is. more 
worthy of consideration than our 
Brother Jee Gam’s story of “How 
God Has Led Me These Thirty 
Years.” 


At the Conference of professors of 
theological seminaries held at Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, Professor Charles S. 
Nash of Oakland was invited to 
speak on the matter of the spiritual 
training of students for the ministry. 


Professor W. W. Lovejoy supplied 
Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland. 


Rev. A. E. Armstrong of Colorado 
ministered to the Pilgrim church; 
subjects, “Naming His Flock,” and 
“A Great Speaker.” | 

The church at Goshen, Tulare 
county, is building a house of wor- 
ship. 

Rev. J. A. Thomas preached at 
Gwin mine on October 8th, and or- 


ganized a 8 of forty 


members. 


Rev. C. A. Huntington supplied 
the First church in Eureka during 
the absence of Rev. Griffith Griffiths 
at the meeting of the Association. 
On Sunday, October 8th, he bap- 
tized eight young ladies that were 
little children in his Sunday-school 
when he came to Eureka twelve years 
ago, who have declined to come in 
under any of his successors. One of 
them is dying of consumption. He 
baptized her into the church a week 
before. Seven of her companions, 
at her dying solicitation, received 
baptism and the Lord's Supper with 
her at her bedside last Sunday week. 


He writes, “It was the most precious 


hour of all my life in Eureka.” 


The church at Antioch is providing 
the people of that place with a series 
of lectures. The first in the course 
will be delivered on Friday evening 
by Rev. Wm. Rader; subject, “Love, 
Courtship and Marriage. 2 


At San Rafael a special effort is 
made to hold the children in the 
church service. The opening exer- 
cises of the morning service are fol- 
lowed by a short sermon for the chil- 
dren, after which they are allowed to 
pass out and spend the rest of the 
hour in Junior and Infant Endeavor 
meetings. The San Rafael Y. P. S. 
C. E. is also worthy of special men- 
tion in one of its features. It has 
caught the spirit of its mother 
church, in warm sympathy with the 
Salvation Army, and has welcomed 
the soldiers to its meetings. The re- 
sult is that nearly one-half of its 
members are from the Army. Its 
meetings are full of life, and its mem- 
bership is constantly increasing. 


At the meeting of the Mitchell As- 
sociation at Nora, Iowa, October 3d, 
the question “Is the Lental season the 
best time for the Week of Prayer? 
was discussed. Is it not time to put 
the desire of so many fora change of 
the Week of Prayer from the first 
week in January to Lent into pra- 


tice? 


The Congregational. Life, published 
in St. Louis, is more particularly the 
organ of the churches in that city 
and vicinity, as it contains their no- 
tices and news, and treats of affairs 
of common interest to them all. 

The church of South Hero and 
Grand Isle, Vermont, is one church, 


with two places of regular worship. 


The church meets as a whole only} 


once a year. It held ite annual meet 
ing September 27th. 
September 29th a meeting of ten 
adjoining churches was held at Win- 
throp, N. J. This meeting was ® 


61 


most happy affair, and th of it 
‘will be held again, ike ot 


|... October. Ist eighteens were 


into the University church, Chicago, | 


Rev. B. Pay at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in Novem- 
ber. Great preparations are making. 
A church of nineteen members was 


near Monroe, Nebraska. 


worship, to cost $26, 000. 
ANOTHER ‘NEW CHURCH. 


The Dougherty Station Congregs- 
tional church, the youngest member 
of sisterhood churches, held its first 


ber 15th. Rev. W. H. Cooke con- 
ducted the services, preaching from 
the text Acts iv: 13, And they took 
knowledge of them that — bad 
been with Jesus.“ The interest man- 
fested is very encouraging. There 
was a congregation of twenty-seven 
adults and about thirty children. 
Mr. Cooke will remain and conduct 
services during the week. 

This church is the outgrowth of a 
Sunday-school which was organized 
June 7, 1891, by Rev. L. L. Wirt, 
with but ten members. Dougherty 
Station, sometimes called Dublin, had 
been always considered a poor field 
for missionary effort, four previous fail- 
ures in Sunday-schools being thought 
sufficient to, smother any thought of 
a fifth attempt. But Mr. Wirt was 
not daunted, and sent his effort forth 
with prayers and plans for the future; | 
The people were slow to believe in 
the future of the school, but the chil- 
dren took hold of it,and have attend- 
ed faithfully and worked persistently 
for the good of the effort. They con- 
sidered the work their own from the 


ness and enthusiasm that their work 
is telling now upon the parents. “A 
little child shall lead them.” 


Endeavor Society was organized, and 
has held meetings, and distributed 
cards, and prayed for the Holy Spirit. 
This society has done much. to edu- 
cate the people up to an idea of what 
“religion” means. The want of a 
proper conception of that has been 
the cause of the indifference of the 
people. From our experience, Chris- 
tian Endeavor is to be recommended 
to the fields that are unable to have 
a church. Student preaching was 
held from September, 1891, to De- 
cember, 1892, and had been discon- 
tinued since. A Boys’ Brigade was 
organized, and continues its work, 
since December of last year. 

The church was felt to be needed 
in order to hold the fruits of the 
work being done and to “show forth 
the Lord's death till he come.” We 
start with the belief that we will 
grow under the blessing of the Spirit 
until such time as we are able to sup- 
port a pastor. We do not intend to 
throw the burden of our work upon 
the Missionary Society, but, following 
the apostolic method, will meet for 
fellowship and communion as regu- 
larly as possible. Thut there is much 
good soil is shown from a Bible class 
of twenty members from seventeen 
years to about fifty-five. It has been 
necessary with each progressive step 
from the Sunday-school to the church 
to impress the people with the stabil- 
ity of the movement, and such it is 
hoped will be the result of Mr. 
Cooke’ 8 work during the week. 

OC. McD. 

Doveuerty Station, Oct. 15, 1893. 


T. P. S. C. E. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Editor Pacific :. The T. P. S. C. E. 
of the Second Congregational church, 
Oakland, has taken a new departure. 
On Friday evening of last week (13th 
inst.), it gave a free literary and mu- 
sical social, the first of a series to oon- 
tinue through the winter. The neat 
parlor of the church was well filled 
with young folks eager to hear what 
new scheme was to be proposed for 
their profit. After singing and pray- 
er Miss M. E. Blythe read a paper on 
„The Origin and Growth of the So- 
ciety,” and was followed by Mr. B. B. 
Williams with one on its “Aims and 
Ends.“ ? 

The pastor, Rev. G. W. Henning, 
stated the special object of the meet- 
ing, and outlined a course of study 
that had been approved by the Com- 
mittee; embracing ancient, profane 
and Bible history; modern histo 
the history of the Christian rea ht 
some studies in comparative theology, 
Christian evidences; the history of 
the Reformation; the development of 
Protestantism; and finally, history, 
doctrines and polity of Congregation- 


braced in thirty minutes readings, 
within about four months. Meetings | 
are to be held weekly for recitations, 
etc., and monthly meetings for public 
exercise. The course will not in- 
fringe on sectarian ground until it 
comes to the study of Congregation- 


denominations — take up Proud, 


spective 127 
About twen ty of 

enlisted enth Will 

| gin at once. Mr. Henning said that 

the Christian Endeavor movement is 

the greatest religious movement of 


re- 


the century, which, if Te directed, 


organized October 4th at Wattsville, | 


The Compton Hill church, St. Louis. 
has begun the erection of a sts of . 


| communion service last Suuday, Ooto- Cha, 


first, and such has been their earnest- | 


On February 27, 1892, a Christian 


| where available. 


pee the whole course to be em- d 


alism, at which point those of other 8 


ain eventuate i in the 
tion of narrow ‘sectarian lines, and | 
| the practical federation of Protestant- 
‘ism on the broad Platform of the 
A recess was next in order, which 
was spent in introductions, games, 
music (kindly furnished by Miss 
Alice Carrington), ete. while the 
older folks looked on, wonderingly at 
first, aud then fell into line to be 
young again. „The world do move.“ 


OBITUARIES. 


Juma has Jost hy death two estimable 
members in less than a week. Mrs. 
Minnie Codding, the wife of Mr. 
George C. Gocding, died Friday, 
October 6, 1893, aged 26 years... Mrs. 
ding was a native of, Waterbury, 
Vermont. She was for many years 
the organist for the Congregational | 
church, and one of the efficient active 
members of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. « Less than a year ago she | 
was united in marriage with Mr. 

George O. Oodding, son of Deacon 
Codding, deceased. Only a few 
weeks ago they had We from a 
visit to her native place. She was 
buried Sunday, October Sth. Rev. 

W. W. Madge, her pastor,’ officiated 
at the funeral service. The walls of 
the grave were lined with beautiful. 

flowers, and the casket was lowered 
into a cushion of the same. There 
were many beautiful floral designs, 
the gifts of sympathizing friends— | 
among them a large floral monument 
from the Society of Christian En- 
dea vor. Mrs. Codding leaves a hus- 
‘band and boy-child, a sister and 
widowed mother, Mrs. Mary H. 

Colby, who for many years 
has been, and still is, the efficient 
teacher of the Chinese school in Pet- 
aluma. The bereaved have the deep- 
est sympathy of the entire community. 
Mrs. Bella Johnson, wife of Mr. 
Henry Johnson, died October 10, 
1893, aged forty-nine. Mrs. John- 
son was a native of Portland, Oregon. 
When a child she was taken to the 
Sandwich Islands, and lived in a mis- 
sionary family there. Soon after her 
marriage to Mr. Johnson they left 
Honolulu, and settled in the suburbs 
of Petaluma. For a number of years 
Mrs. Johnson was a member of the 
choir of the Congregational church, 
and was a fine alto singer. She was 
an efficient member of the church, 
and of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and a 
zealous laborer in every good work. 
Mrs. Johnson was President of the 
Woman's Relief Corps of Antietam 
Post, G. A. R. The funeral took 
place in the Congregational church, 

which was filled to the door with 
sympathizing friends, Rev. W. W. 

Madge officiating. The exercises at 
the grave were conducted by the la- 
dies of the Woman's Relief Corps. 
Many flowers attested the esteem of the 
citizens. She leaves a husband and 
three children to mourn their loss. 
Both ladies are a great loss to the 
Church. 

A. L. 


A NEW COURSE OF STUDY. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES. 


The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature announces its usual cor- 
respondence courses for the year, in 
the Hebrew, the New Testament 
Greek and the English Bible. This 
department of the Institute work 
goes steadily on from year to year, 
graduating a goodly number an- 
nually, and enrolling about the same 
number. The work is of such a 
thorough, scholarly character that it 
cannot increase faster than the desire 
of the people to devote time and 


the Bible. 
Many plans for widening the field 
of — Institute work will be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors, to be held in 
New York city, October 21st. It is 
certain that much attention will be 
given to a plan of Bible study for 
the numerous organizations for 
Christian work, notably. the ‘Young 
Peoples’ Societies. 
Two great advantages of this plan 
are that the time required is but fif- 
. minutes a day, and that the cost 
is but fifty cente a year. Further, 
the course embraces four years of 
work, ‘covering in that time the en- 
tire Bible, under four great subjects; 
viz., The Life of Christ, The Found- 
ing of the Christian Church, Old 
Testament History and Prophecy, 
and Old Testament Legislation and 
Poetry. No books are required save 
the Revised Version of “the Bible, 
and a small Bible Dictionary, every- 
The work may be 
done by individuals or in clubs. No 
leader is required, as the Institute 
supplies all ‘directions ‘for work, 
uestion sheets, etc., and reports are | 
made directly to the headquarters of 
the Institute. A n of the 
first month’s work may be obtained 
by addressing the office of the Insti- 
tate, Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl., WII. 


V. M. C. A., October 9, 83 e H. 
Miss 


H. Wikod, Harrison F. Sts-Clair and 


Alicia I., Lupton, both of San Jo. 


RBIGGART — WHIFEHOUSE.— By Rev. O. 
Brown, D. D., at his residence, 1359 Fost 


1 COR. Vill: 
the. ‘Sake of. ‘Others. | wrong 


The Con gregational church of Peta- 


earnest mental effort to the study of | 


LESSON, bor 25 


ongbt to the “of ‘the and 
not to please ourselves (Rom. xv: 
% An arm of aid to — 


af 


friendly ha 
But whose echo is end less.“ 1 


Leaving the rich Epistle to the 8 de! 
now turn to the equally precious letter written 
by Paul from Ephesus to the Corinthians. Our 
limits forbid. its, analyses. here, but it is hoped 
the student will read with care from beginning 
to end, dwelling long upon the great passages | 
about love and the resurrection, in chapters 


thirteen and fifteen. The part.selected for this | 
lesson teaches by inference that the apparently 
insignificant: questions of life should be deter- 


mined by great principles, and directly what 


(V. 1.) (a) Only part of thelanitnal offered i in 
sacrifice to the idol was laid on the altar. Of 
the remaining part a share belonged to the 
priest,, the balance to him who made the offer- 
ing. These remaining portions were sold in 
the market or eaten at feasts. Could Chris- 
tians partake of such meat? Some said yes, 
for the meat was the same as any other (V. 4), 
while others said no, for the meat was ur 
(Acts xv: 29.) 

(6) All, that is all to whem: these 2 are 
directed, have knowledge in this respect, that 
an idol is nothing. But this knowledge, or, to 
enlarge the view, any knowledge without char- 
‘ity is insuffidient. Without love it is apt to be 
heartless, and proud, and selfish. With love it 
is a sanctified power for the help of others. 

(V. 2.) When one thinks he knows all, or 
that his knowledge is complete without the 
light of love, even though he can state the 
facts with mathematical exactness, knows not 
yet as he ought to know, has not yet an appre- 
ciation of the purpose of knowledge. 


that hew he uses his knowledge is much. 

Therefore, he knows not as he ought to know. 
(V. 3.) All love is right that flows from this 

fountain. Whoever loves God sincerely, deep- 


be concealed. And such an one God knows 
and owns in the sense of approval and favor. 
(II Tim. ii: 19; John xiv: 23.) 

(Vs. 4-6.) The image is nothing but the in- 
animate material from which it ismade, Even 
the God it is supposed to represent is but a 
creature of the imagination. From visible ido) 
to invisible idea, nothing is real. There are 
many called gods, which to some are indeed as 
gods, for their lives are ruled by them. But in 
reality for all, and consciously for us, there is 
but one God, the Father, by whom are all 
things. 

(V. 8.) Leaving duatity out of the account, 
and trusting knowledge only, the matter may 
be settled by what is here stated. Christians 
may eat any wholesome food. The mere eating 
is not a moral question. But by taking charity 
into the account the situation changes. 

(Vs. 7, 9, 10.) Some have not the clear 
knowledge, and do not understand, that the 
idol is nothing. To appreciate this we need 
to remember the place and time. These peo- 
ple were in the midst of idol worship, and un- 
til now some of them had probably engaged in 
it. To them it was real, and to eat the meat 
thus offered was to them a violation of con- 
science; yet the weak will follow the strong. If 
the stronger eat, the weaker follow, even 
against conscience, and are thus led to commit 
sin. In this way is the liberty of the strong 
used for the injury of the weak. 

(V. 11.) He who sins against conscience is 


No one, therefore, should use his knowledge or 
liberty in such a way as to lead a weaker one 
to fall. This, indeed, would be the blind 
leading the blind—the leader blind for want 
of charity, the other in * pia for want of 
knowledge. 

(V. 12.) The strong are debtors to the weak, 
as the golden text explains. Whoever injures 
or neglects the ill-favored, the weak, _ little 
ones, sins against Christ. | 

(V. 13.) This, in conclusion, is the true solu- 
tion. If my use of meat injures another by 
leading him astray, I will refrain from it al- 
ways. It is not here meant that our conduct 
must in every instance be approved by others, 
or that in our fidelity to duty we will never 
give offense, but that no conduct in which we 


to lead another wrong, or to deaden another’s 
a as to right and duty. 


NOTES, 


from the use of intoxicating liquor is easily sus- 


own sake; but abstinence for the sake: of others 
is the higher motive. A question of influence 
is involved. It is, Am I, as pertaining to 
this custom, my brother’s keeper ? and the an- 
swer is, Yes. Allowing that one may believe 
in his own ability to drink intoxicants’ — 


likely to be influenced by his example it is still. 
an experiment, and one in which the larger. 
number are sure to fail. Can any one with 


haps, more nearly parallel to the incident of 
this lesson. The games are offered to the. 
gaimbler’s idol. Without the chance element | 


* | with the gambling facilities afforded, they would 


be no more attractive than many other pas- 


‘| times: No one who plays cards can be ignor- |... 


ant of this, and yet the games “in themselves 


who would not play for money stakes play for 
pastime only. But is this right? The Golden 
Rule, October t2th, has some good answers to 
the question. Let all the facts be gathered, 
the influence, the easy steps from card-playing 


principle should en a n, sort of 


In this 
instance he knows the idol is nothing, but not 


ly, loves man also with a devotion that cannot 


in a dangerous way. The idea expressed in 
the Revised Version is that he shall perish, 


are allowed the liberty of choice will be such as | 


Not exactly like it, but in some respects | 
suggested by the question of this lesson, is that | 
of our relation to temperance. Abstinence ‘ 


tained as a wise and right measure for pels Bs 


safety, he must know that with those most | 
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are acknowledged. to be harmless; and many | 


f. 
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ta 
| And. it, may be suggested, thet the right or 
wrong of. other customs as Sunday trave 

| theater-going, and dabeing, micht be deter- 
nine by the same comprersiye method, keep-. 
ing in mind always that the decision must not 1 
turn on the question, Will the indalgence 
hurt mej” but will it injure my weaker vases 
for whom died ? 
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| The Friend ot Honolulu ‘ad? 
| ‘brated’ ita ‘fiftieth 


FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL) 
Dr. W. E. Crane, South Dakota, 
says: It has proven almost @ specific for this 
disorder; it checks the ‘vomiting, restores the 
| appetite, and at the tame time Allays the fear 
of impending dissolution is sq Common to 
heavy drinkers.” 
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This Cure is endétsed by Miss Willard of W. C. 
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Geneva (Lithia) Mineral Water. 


A Tonic Regulator on Alterative. Has cured in- 

somnia, incipient Bright’s diabetes, . troubles, 

} nervous — nervous debility, sick 
piles, constipation, gravel, rheumatism, ca- 

tarrh of the bowels, liver difficulties, infl n of 

the bladder, skin diseases. You are invited to call at 

our Office and test the water. 
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The Fin de Siecle Girl. 


. What do you know, oh, maiden fair?“ 7 | 
„Oh, I know much, she made'reply;) 


1 K iow of Homer and Moliere; 


I can make poetry if I try. 


grand; 
Play Wagner with Fier 
And Home, Sweet Home with my left hand. 
Also can I, whenever I please, 
Variegate the general din, 
Removing with despatch and ease 
Concertos from my violin; 
J know talking, dancing, Kant, ) 
Zoology and how to . e+e 
And the name of every 
The solstices and eq 
The only things I do not know 
Are how to cook and how to sew,” 
| —Chicago News Record. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S MOTHER. 
“All I am Lowe to my mother.” 


So said the most typical American 


of Americans, Abraham Lincoln. 
Only recently has Mr. Lincoln's 

genealogy. been definitely ascer- 

tained. On his father’s side he came 


from the Puritan stock. His mother 
belonged to a family of Quakers. 


From Uriah Hanks was descended 
Nancy, the mother of the Dlastrious 
God-given martyr President. 
She was a winsome: Virginian maid- 
en, tall, dark, dignified, with few 
equals in her day for grace of manner 
and intellectual attainments. Her 
reverent, devout nature was given 
her by generations of pious ancestors, 
men who believed in God, feared him 
and nobody else. E 

She went with her brave husband 
1 on the frontiers of Western life, 
leaving behind the sunny South. 
Few books were to be had, except 
her constant volume, the Bible, and 


ber noble conduct accords with its 


precepts. She longed for. a larger 
life, but patiently endured her lot. 
Yet do not wonder that the almond- 
shaped eyes looked sadly into the 
past, and a shadow often threw itself 
across her benign face as she reflected 


upon a cheerless present and a dis- 


mal future. 


Her home was a log cabin of one 
No door had been hung. | 


room only. 
The skin of a deer stretched across 
the opening—a poor protection for 
the winter 's blast. The stars could 
be seen as she lay on her rude bed of 


straw. In this shelter Abraham Lin- 


coln was born, on February 12, 1809; 
and when he was ten years old he 
was left motherless. 


In after years, he spake of her, this 


great woman, so brief a space given 
to him, and given amid such fearful 
odds, such poverty, such hardship. 
The verdict he gave is: All Jam I 
owe to my mother.“ 

Oh, men of America, what a testi- 
mony from our greatest modern 
American! Ay, the greatest of all 
our heroes! And how many more 
could re-echo his words, if called 
upon for testimony! And you, the 


mothers of our great ones and of all 


the “leal” hearted and brave, such a 


message as to is 111 of 


joy. 
She it was — in ‘fon. — years 


of his infant life, so moulded his 
character, purified his ambitions, 
made his aims and him all he was to 
us and the race, that, in his after 
days and amid all his checkered. life, 


she still remained his guiding angel, 


the star of his proud, glorious des- 
tiny, until the assassin’s bullet set 
him free to rejoin the mother to 


whom he owed 80 n much. 


TOO MUCH *SPONSIBILITY. 


There were seven of them—Nora, 
Ella, Jenny, Arthur, Willy, Merrick 
and Mary Ann, and they had all been 


bad children. That is to say, they 


had disobeyed the teacher. But the 


teacher djd not know it for some time 


afterward. This is the way he found 
it out: 

It was along toward two o ‘clock in 
the afternoon; he had heard the class 
in grammer recite; and the big boys’ 
and girls’ physical geography lesson, 
and was now drilling the second class 
in mental arithmetic. He had just 
asked Joseph Corrick the question: 

“If thirteen goats cost $52, what 
will eight goats cost?” 


“Be prompt,” he said, sharply; ; for 


in his exercises he required thé schol- 
ars to think quickly, without stopping 
even one minute to reckon. Sudden- 
ly there came a loud knock at the 
door. Joseph felt relieved with the 
teacher's eye off him, and cried, out 
“32.” just as the teacher threw open 
the door. 

There stood Farmer Campbell in 
his blue shirt-sleeves, an ox whip in 
his hand, and ‘with a very red and 
angry looking face. 


“See here, Mr. he ex- 


Melvin,” 


claimed, “some of them there schol- 


urs have been 


ars of } oh 
talline ba | 


They’ve pushed half of it — flat 
on the ground, a-slidin’ a and on it, 


and now I vert. sto 2 

for all; and be 
down very hard — — 

the room threateningl yy. 


Then Nora, Ella, Jenny. . 
Willy, Merrick and Mary Ann would 
all have fairly quaked in th. 
only that they were bare 
they knew they were the pi 
And the children, 
had kept dWwaß from the forbidden 
stack, looked on-much interested. It 
change from 


Hoy welt bas at. 


who bs 


E. posed the farmer. 


— 


2 
2 


How many of you 1 285 disobeyed 
me about getting on that hay again? 


asked the teacher, sternly. 


There were seven of em. inter- 


nin! away from it when your bell 
rang, and I counted jest seven. I 


was mad enough to have attended to 


em myself, right then ‘and there, 
every one of em, but I couldn't leave 


my oxen, and they was down the 
road a spell.” 


Here farmer Campbell: out 
of the window at his oxen, and seeing 


that they were leisurely walking 


away down the road, he hurriedly 
walked away after them. 
“Those seven scholars that were on 
Mr. Campbell’s hay stand up,” com- 
manded the teacher. 
There was a solemn pause. You 
could have pin it 
quiet. ; 
Then Mary Ann, 


daughter, and the ——— of. the 


seven) rose slowly. to’ her feet. “I 
was on the haystack, iad she said, 
soberly. 

“You, “Mary Ann 1 said her father 
in a stern voice. 
middle of the floor.“ 


obeyed, and the good children looked 
on still more interested. — 

“Who were the others?“ asked the 
teacher. 

Then Nora, Ella, Jenny, Arthur, 
Willy and Merrick rose. 

“All of you stand on the floor 2 
said the teacher. 

So the whole seven of them stood 
there in a row on the floor, and the 
teacher gave them a severe lecture 
on disobedience, and closed by say- 
ing 

Abb will stand there for half an 
hour. 
will attend to you at home.” 

So after school little Mary Ann 
was punished again. And when her 
mother put her to bed that night, 
d | Mary Ann whispered in her ear: 

“Mamma, I don't like to go to 
school to papa.” 

“Why; ?” asked her mother. 


ways have to be punished once for 
being his bad scholar and once for 
being his bad girl, and that makes 
two punishments for every one bad. 
It's too much “sponsibility, mamma. 
Don't you think I’d better go to Miss 
Baker’s school after this?“ 

Her mother laughed, but she did 
not seem to think Mary Ann had bet- 
ter go to Miss Baker’s school. “You 
must be good,” Mary Ann, “and then 
you won't uae to be punished at all, 
she said. . 2 


WHAT rob cA DO. 


You cannot set the world right, or 
the times, but you can do something 
for the truth; and all you can do will 
certainly tell 11 the work you do is 
for the Master, who gives you your 
share, and so the burden of responsi- 
bility is lifted off. This assurance 


makes perfect satisfaction and repose 
| possible even in the partial work 


done upon the earth. 

Go to the man who is carving a 
stone for a building; ask him where 
is that stone going, to what part of 
the temple, and how is he going to 


do? He points you to the builder’s 
plans. This is only one stone. of 
many. 

So when men shall ask where and 
how is your little achievement going 
into God's plan, point them to your 
Master, who keeps the plans, and 
then go on doing your little service 
as faithfully as if the whole temple 
were yours to — Brooks. 


Movrn. — Richard Weaver 
“Many young converts immediately 


| after their conversion to Christ are 


sore afraid of confessing him. Well | 
do I remember the first morning 
after I was converted. As I went up 
to work the men were seated around 
the pit's mouth, and as soon as I 
came in sight they began to look at 
each other and laugh. I almost 
knew what I was going to get; but I 


| said nothing. I had not been afraid. 


of men before my conyersion, and, 
God helping me, I was not going to 
be after it. So simply praying, ‘O 
God, help me, I was preparing to go 
about my work, when one of them 
said, ‘Is it true, Richard?’ What 
is true? I asked. That you are con- 
verted?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it is true.’ 
‘What are you going to make of it ?’ 
was the rejoinder, but next moment 
over half a dozen of the men cried, 
‘Would to God it was so with us!’ 
We started an inquiry-meeting there 
and then, and six of them were soon 


that few visitors ever see. Fulton is 
represented with a 5 10 great 
tanding at 
is the most hopeless kind of an ex- 
pression on his features. Walk 
slowly around in front of the figure, 
and the expression chan * to one 
hopes | Thi farther. 
mes, until at the extre 
A bursts suddenly into a | 
almost says: *. — 


% 


“Go stand in the 


get it into place, and what does he 


says: 


„I geen em run- 


And as for you, Mary Ann, I 


“Because,” said Mary Ann, “I al- | 


12 
in safety to his own side of the Fiver. 
He handed the 


you BE PLEASANT. 


Mother's cross, said Magie, 
coming out into the kitchen with a 


Pont on her lips. 


Her aunt was! busy ‘ironing, and 


to be pleasant and helpful. Mother 
‘was awake a good deal of the night 
withthe poor baby. 

Maggie made no reply. She put 
on her hat and walked off into the 
garden. But a new idea ‘went with 
her—“The very time to be pleasant 
is when other people are cross.” — 

True — thought she, “that 
would do the most good. I remem- 
ber when I was ill last year, I was so 
nervous that if any one spoke to me 
I could hardly help being cross; and 


| mother never got cross or out of pa- 


tience, but was quite pleasant with 


me. I ought to it back now, 


And she jnumped up from the grass 
on which she had thrown herself, and 


tion toward the room 


fretful, teething Baby. 
10 4 Couldn't 1 “aims him out to ride | 


Mary Ann blushed very wad and | in his carriage, mother? It’s such a 


sunny morning,” she asked. 
I should be so glad if you would,” 
said her mother. 

The hat and coat were brou ght, 
and the baby: was soon pti tor his 


ride. 


e III keep bim as long as he’s 
good,” said Maggie, “and you must 
lie on the sofa and take a nap while 
I'm gone. You are looking dreadful 
tired.” 

The kind words and the kiss that 
accompanied them were almost too 
much for the mother, and her voice 
trembled as she answered: 

„Thank you, dear; it will do me a 
world of good. My head ‘aches bad- 
ly this morning.“ 

What a happy heart Maggie 8 was 


— 


Jas she turned the carriage up and 


down the walk! She resolved to 


“The very time to be helpful and 
pleasant is when everybody is tired 
and cross.”— The Young Reaper. 


A MARTIAL GOOSE. 


From Stuttgart the death is report- 
ed of a goose well known to natural- 
ists all over the world. The eccentric 
fowl, while still a gosling, abandoned 
its flock, dismissed all recollections 
of its infancy, repudiated the conven- 
tional views and habits of geese, and 
boldly marching into the barracks of 
a Uhlan regiment, stationed itself 


one fine day ne t to the sentry-box. 


Touched by its predilection for their 


I corps, the Uhlans erected a shed for 


the goose, and for twenty-three years 
neither threats nor persuasions have 
been able to separate the martial 
bird from its adopted regiment for 
any length of time. It has at differ- 
ent times changed quarters with the 


to Ludwigburg, and back again to 
Elm. And when the Uhlans went to 
| fight for their country, the forsaken 
and desolate goose took up for the 
time with a battalion of infantry; but 
no sooner did the first Uhlan re-enter 
the town than the goose marched up 
to meet them, and returned with 
them to her old quarters. 
now been stuffed, and is to be seen 
in a glass case on the gate of the bar- 
racks at KK Woman. 


A STORY OF THE PICKET LINE. 


One foggy morning, in the winter 
of 1862-63, my comrade thought he 
heard the sound of oars on the river, 
‘and gave the usual challenge. The 
answer came back through the dark- 
ness and the mist, for he could see 
no one, “I suppose I am what you 
call a rebel, but I have no arms, and 
J want very much to ask a favor of 
you.” “What is it?” asked the Yank. 
My mother died a few days ago,” 
came back. “I havea sister living in 
Illinois, and I have written a letter 
to her, telling all about mother’s 
death, and mother’s last message to 
her, and I want you to forward the 
letter; I have it here, unsealed, and 
you can read it if you wish, to see 
that it is all right.” The picket hesi- 
tated —it might be all right, and it 
might not—but the invisible stranger 
pleaded so hard, and in such tone, 
that his heart was touched, and his 
better nature ruled. He answered, 
“Tf you have no arms, you may come 
ashore.” The sound of oars was 
again heard, and the picket watched 
eagerly in that direction. At length 
he saw a boat, containing a single 
man in gray, coming through the fog. 


Jetter to the picket. By this time 
e latter had full faith in the former's 


Story, and did not care to read the 


letter. The two enemies thus strange- 
ly brought together were having an 
interesting chat over war matters, 
when the corporal of the picket came 
along and could do no less than take 
both of them into custody, as the 
picket had disobeyed positive onde 
They were taken before the gener 
commanding the divison, ‘when the 
icket told his story, saying he alone 
as to blame, but the story of ne 
man in gray had aroused his sym- 
pathy, and he allowed him to come 
‘ashore with the letter, and that with 
— Few promise that he should g back | « 
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she looked up and answered Maggie: 


turned a face full of cheerful resco. | 
where herr 
mother sat soothing and tending a2 


remember and act on her aunt's good 
words: 


corps from Esslingen to Elm, thence 


She has 


The visitor landed, and handed the 


r ith 


was —— wrong is it. The gen- 
eral did not wish to read the letter, 


would not do for a soldier to allow 


time, but he must be more — or 


he would not only get, himself into 


trouble, but might be the means of 
bringing disaster upon his comrades, 
and even upon the army. He then 
informed the foeman that the letter 
should. be forwarded to his sister, 
and ordered. the corporal to take the 
two men back to the picket post, | 
place the picket on duty again, and 
allow the enemy to return to his army. 
The corporal obeyed, and the picket 
had the satisfaction of having g per- 
formed a kind deed to a foeman, of 
seeing his new friend recross the 
river, and of witnessing the cordial 
welcome which he received from his 
own comrades when he arrived there. 
— Blue and Gray. 


— 


HOSPITALITY. ett 
In the art of entertaining our 


friends we are more apt to err in the 
observance than in the breach. There 
is no method of rendering even the 
most self - con Sequential individual so 
uncomfortable as by over - obsequious 
attention, and to a modest: visitor 
such strained ‘courtesy ‘becomes a 
positive pain. | 

It is not true 10 
from our regular mode of living 
when we receive a guest, or surround 
him by a strange punetilio, which is 
‘uncomfortable alike to receiver and 
to giver. There is a good, old home- 


ly sound in the term pot-luck,” | 


which indieates that the guest is to 
share our fireside, to be one with us, 
and partake of the goods which may 
be provided. If we all of us live 


true lives—lives which we are not 


ashamed to have the world see and 
know, if we did not have poor, 
wretched skeletons hiding in our 
closets, which we have not heart or 
bravery enough to clear out of our 
houses, we could receive our guest 
into our very homes, and not turn 
our dwellings into a hostelry, for his 
reception. 

That wietehed thing which, for a 
better term, we call pride, but which 
is really the true demon of covetous- 
ness, is forever turning our homes 
topsy-turvy, creating wretched make- 
shifts to make an appearance of an 
over-luxurious board, when we —— 
to be proud of the simple and 
homely good fare which we are able 
to have. 
ed of dainty rag carpets, well and 
tastefully made, over which the sun- 
shine can play forever without any 
danger of fading them, long anxicus- 
ly for tapestry carpets, and shut out 
all the sunshine when they have got 
them, for fear they may be faded! 

It is just this spirit that goes 
through the whole household, the 
spirit of dissatisfaction with all the 
homely surroundings—a desire to 
introduce show and glitter and false 
makeshifts of every kind, which does 
‘more to break up family happiness 


and destroy all chance of extending | 


true hospitality to our friends than 
anything else. If we live true lives, 
we can bring our friends home at 
any time that we choose to invite 
them, and we need not apologize for 
the simple fare. They will appre- 
ciate the old Seriptural adage: “ Bet- | 
ter is a dinner of herbs, where love 


with.” 


She, indeed, is the truest — * 
who makes her guests feel more at 
their ease, who, in the plain old Sax- | 
The 
opening of dusty shut -up parlors, 
which smell of moth-eaten carpets, | 
the parade of the best China on the 


on, can make them at home. 


table with trembling, care, lest a 
piece be broken, the setting forth of 
so elaborate a menu that it tends to 
gluttony, will never make our friends 
“at home.” If our parlors are al- 
ways open, and we have no bric-a- 
bric too fragile to be admired by all 


too good for our own living, to be 
made use of whenever necessary; if, 


gloomy sepulchral room, which is | 
still maintained in many old fami- 
lies—the state parlor—we shall live 
much more natural, easy lives. 

We can then receive our friends 
into the living room, make them at 
home to the best that we have for 
ourselves, and we may always be sat- 


than any effort of. strained. hospital- 
who gives her guests their freedom, 


184 acres, ten miles north of the 


buildings, crowded out of the ‘city/it-'| 
self. Several of have ‘reountlyy |> 
been completed, a 


‘and worship for the s and girls 


gathered from the! 


ete. 


0 


I to, industrial Fudependent. 


OF 
| 
bun 


but told the picket that this was war, 
war was necessarily cruel, and it 
$80 I do not think it best to comply S 
55 his sympathies to be 5 upon; 
Then it is the very time for you * _ 


How many women possess- 


is, than a en ox and hatred, shere- 


— 


the family, if no part of the house is 


in short, we sacrifice entirely that 


isfied that it will please them better 


5219. 
ever watchful. of their wants, yee!„„!„!„ 


ity. She learns, to be a true hostess 


TO HIS HALF BROTHER. 


Wasninaton, Dec. 24, 1848. 
Dear Johnson:—Your request for 


with just now. At the various times 


hen I have helped you a little, you; 
have said to me, ‘We can get along 
very well now; but in a short time 11 
find you in the same diffloulty again. 
Now, this can only happens:by| ~ 

some defect in your conduct.’ What 
the defect is, I think I know; you are 
and still you are an idler. 


not lazy, 
I doub whether, since I saw. you, you 
have done a good whole days work 
in any one day. 


do not work much, merely because it 


lessly wasting time is the whole diffi- 
culty, and it is vastly important to 
you, and still more to the children 
that you should break tui habit. It 


is more important to them, because 
they have longer to live, and can 
keep out of an idle habit before they 


age in it éasier than they can get out 
after they are in. 

“You are now in need of some 
ready money, and what I propose to 
you ‘is that you shall go to work 
tooth and ‘nail’ for somebody who 
will give you money for it. Let 
father and your boys have charge of 
things at home—prepare for. a crop 
and make a crop—and you will go to 
work for the best money—wages, or 
in discharge of any debt you owe, 
that you can get. And to secure you 
a fair reward for your labor, I now 
promise you that for every dollar you 
will, between now and the first of 
May, get for your labor, either in 
money or on your own indebtedness, 
I will give you one other dollar. 
this, if you hire yourself at ten dollars 


doHars more, making twenty dollars | 
a month for your work. In this I do 
not mean you shall go off to St. Louis, 
or the lead mines, or the gold mines 
of California, but I mean for you to 
goat it for the best wages you can 
get close at home—in Oolés county. 
Now, if you will do this, you will soon 
be out of debt, and what is better, 
you will have a habit that will keep 
you from getting into debt again. 

But if I should now clear you out, 
next year you will be just as deep in 
as ever. You say you would almost 
give your place in heaven for seventy 
or eighty dollars. Then you value 
your place in heaven very cheap, for 
I am sure you can, with the offer I 


dollars with four or five months’ 
work. You say if I furnish you the 
money you will deed me the land, 
and if you don’t pay the money back, 
you will deliver possession. Non- 
sense! If you cannot live with the 
land, how will you then live without 
it? You have always been kind to 


to you. 
but follow my advice, you will find it 
worth more than eighty times eighty 
dollars you. 
your brother, 
“A. Lrncoun.” 


Freshleigh (to strani ger at a recep- 
tion): “This is a funny house. I 
came here to-night without an invita- 
tion. Stranger: 
did you come here?” Freshleigh : 
“Just walked in. How did you come 
here?” Stranger: Just walked i in. 
It's my aimed 


Macbetb's “pearl top’ ‘and 
„pearl glass la amp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 

lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and pearl 
glass are trade- marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. A. Machzrn Co. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & Oo., 
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never allowing them to be aware off 
that watchfulness,—New York Tribune. 

‘hanes the most beautiful chari - 
ties of New: York is an estate of about | 
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city, left, by. the late Robert B. Min- 
turn, as the seat of a number of 


Churth and BELL & — 
& ©9.. Hilishoro, 


— 


are to be dedi- 
|.cated; this week. The main objet in 
view in eresting the buildings has 
been to provide homes, instruction 


ef the city | 


hy varions organizations such as the 
Sheliering Arn „Children Fold;” | 
ian will be given 


ROUNDR 


You do not very, 
much dislike to work, and still vou 


does not seem: to you that you could 
get much for it. This habit of use- 


By | 


a month, from me you will get ten | 


make you, get the seventy or eighty | 


me, and I do not mean to be unkind | 
On the contrary, if you will 


“So did I. How] 
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Home Circle. Hine by 


frist is ROOM IN HEAVEN.’ 
formed in us, and sats BELMONT SCHOOE: |" 4 
——=. | fied when we in his like- | She was little oid woman, very | 
BY 5. —— d} eveiled ad seen much careful wear, 4 writer in Harpers ‘Bazar’ ‘gives the BREN SOLIDATED 
bot) ei | "CRADLE SONGS. er, bonnet was very following’ Peel the rinds 7 pr prepare ares for | 
She is a womap; one in whom “and. people stared at her tot- with a sharp knife that will take off 1 orschool ‘oF 
The spring-time of her years In old New En England on, | tering up the aisle of the grand the green ain it's 4 { the if 
Bath never lost its sweet perfumem I | Midway Plaisance, among the quaint | church, evidently bent on securing trace of kh lech of th "of California examination to. 
Though knowing well that life room and old -fashioned bits of furni t one of the best seats; for a ma every 0 pl 0 © iforniq, the al i 
For many blights and many 8 ure, fruit, because it is too juicy to wake 
there is an old cradle made out of a | preached on that days and the house 4° firm oris pickle. Then out the, is, in addition) accredited ad. 
But in herself she dwelfeth not,” barrel. The baby of to-Jay.even the | was filled with splendidly-dressed | stripg of all tec Namced chemistey. It is accreditediat 
and of down in its lace-draped bassinet, | ‘the preacher; his learning, his intel- | them in large dish, 8 rinkle sity. 1 
That does not in her sweetness share. misses the luxury that the baby of lect, his goodness, and they wonder- them lightly and evenly’ ‘wi with salt. FWRNTY SCHOLARSHIPS” will eng * a ie l 
[olden times possessed when the byes. ed at the presumption of ‘the poor Cover the dish, and let it stand many young men of slender means to enjoy e PO 1 
She doeth little kinduesses m other ush ed ith he f ld She h 5 ver o~ an é n over [ advantages of the. school at 4 moderate cost. en Net ! 1; 11 
Which most leave undone or dani; vie P * er foot the | old woman. must have been in night. In the morning drain off ‘the | A new and thomeghly #3 quipped. gymnasium * He 
For naught that sets one heart at ease cradle, as she hummed a soft lullaby. her dotage, for she went into the water that will haye formed ringe th | covering 7, 500 square fee Nive niles fronds, D Ha 
And giveth happiness or peace, But if the cradle is out of date, cradle,| pew of the richest member of the | rinds in cold water, and Kook A ee 4 all under the direction of the present orf in 
Is low esteemed in her eyes. songs remain and will endure as church, and took a seat. The three | in a steamer until a broom:splint will“ — 
She hath ne scorn of common | as there are tired babies to be hushed ladies who were seated there beckon- readily pierce , them. Cooking’ the] Next term opens August ine, | Pine Sty), st mat fon. 
seem of language contains ed sexton, who bent over the rinds by steam is an easy method, as catalogue, on “application; references re. Under the Ownership and Direction 
R us her heart entwines and clings, abies, an 8 an qui 2 awe!) 1 
| The baby of ancient Pome drooped. smiled a little withered ‘smile, as she | the rinds are out werd bers limited ore; — 
Blessing she is: God made her so, his eyes at the soothing words: said, gently: efully. with. ki choicest:, mu: Bead’ ‘Next term be 
That aught were easier than to bless. The Japanese mother tells her child But vou are not wanted here,“ pickle. Allow a pound of sugar to a litar vA > rü ie 
— that if he is a good baby he shall eat said the sexton, pompously; “there is | pint of vinegar, and add also half an Mi ry cade 200 1 
FATHER ANSELMO’S WINDOW. fred beans and fish, while the Chinese not room. Come with me, my good ounce of stick einnamon broken into 
q | mother sings: woman; “I'll see that you have à inch pieces, and a half-teaspoonful |: San Rafael, Marin 2 | 
Years ago I was traveling with a] «snail, snail, come out and be fed, each of whole cloves and blades of | “A 
party in the south of France, when Put out your horns and then your head, “Not room r aid the old woman, The N sas of “*Aceredited — mem ge , f | . 
we came to an old monastery. This And thy mamma will give thee mutton, —_| Jookinig at her shrunken proportions, mace. 5 whole 1 = | ents — — — = | * 
monastery was very ancient, and For thou art doubly dear to me.) and then at the fine ladies. * Why, I suger. “Ae #8 ices, used must, W. Anderson, late Principal, of H ins = 80 
many miracles were reported to have] The little Zulu to a song am not erowded a bit. I rode n. Academy. is connected with the school. There | 
been wrought by the saintly relic | like this: miles to hear the sermon to-day, be- f. nes: 1] | be 
treasured there, so we were naturally | “ Hush, thee, my baby, t — Physical are larger and better: 
anxious to examine it for ourselves.“ Thy mother's oer the mountains gone; r ee | equipped than those in any other similar school = 
There she will dig the little garden patch, ut here the se took her by | sized melon. Boil the vinegar, sugar 1. * 
I can only say that I was not much And water she’ll fetch from the ~ bey ae | the arm and shook her roughly in a and spices to ether vi rousl half Uni * er eee 
impressed, however, by anything I There is a Spanish song that bene polite, underhand way, and then she an 18 off frath, and | * 
saw, for we had been through a score how took the hint. Her faded old eyes pour the pickle boiling hot over the |,Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and“ 1 Select Schoo! * Young Ades. 
of such buildings in Europe, not one „The moon was PLE. mellow fg, | filled with tears, her chin quiver ed; rinds. Press the rinds down under N Gymnasium with two Crane a Ree Next Session Begins Aug. 7. 1893 | 
whit less holy or more dreary than The sun was gobbling cabbage big, but she arose meekly and left the the pickle by means of an earthen — Oo der 6 8 Nate ge 3 year; N professors ana teach- —— 
the one under inspection, till at last ‘Which shows a resemblance to Ww. Turning quiétly to the ladies. | perfect. "One hour from San Francisco. Next | eu, For catelogne or information address the. 
: . Cc emblance to our | pe 8 4 7 plate or saucer, fasten the cover on, term begins August 15th. Principal Rev, EDWABD B. ¢ OHUBOH, A.M. 
ae we were going away I noticed a own Mother Goose melodies. Of | who were spreading their rich dresses and tie a cloth over the whole. These CROSBY, AM) 1088 7 slen cia street, San Francisco, Oal. 
peculiar noise, as of some one giving | course, among the Germans, with | over the space she left vacant, she pickles will be — tor use in'two} Han —— fe asd Baim 
light blows with a small hammer. their love of home and children, | said, gently: . 
“What is that?“ I asked of the beautiful lullabies may be expected. “I hope, my dears, there II be room 13 JOAKLAND. ‘SEMINARY 
‘ at is only Father mo “Sleep, baby, sleep! Thy father guards en she followed the pompous | housewives in Florida have found a ! ; 
at work on his window. He has na, ee |sexton to the rear of tha i eh. new use for oranges. They scrub Theological: Sinus Next term commences MONDAY, 
worked very long — 1 — Thy 3 ra the dresintand . | where, in the last pew she was seated | the floors with them. Go into almost | OA K 1 A N 9 | JULY 31, 1893. This school prepares 
of stained glass for the chapel. Wou ee ee dn, | between a threadbare girl and a any town in the orange-growing dis- 4 2 
Madame like to see?” and he led the rr ‘shabby old man. By tricts and you will see the women us- students for the Universities and Nel. 


Many of r crazy,” said one of | ing the luscious fruit exactly as our ie tne e . leges at home and abroad. For 


There sat an old man, bent and al- cradle songs date back to the time of the ladies in the pew which she had | housekeepers use soa They cut | will present themselves, with their credentials, | particulars apply to MRS. M. 5 
most blind, busily fitting together . ouch when n ee first occupied. “What can an ignor- | the quan ged in halves sid 910 the | at the chapel at 2 P. M. ef that day. Classical, 1 eee apply — — i ait 
small bits of tinted glass. Hach bit | first composed it is difficult — dis- ant old woman like her want to hear flat exposed pulp on the floor. The English aud special courses, Eworided. aon K. BLAKE, Principal, 528 Eleventh — 
was held in place with a tiny strip of of refer — Dr. preach for? She would acid in the oranges doubtless does 1% emen ave ‘Prof. street, corner lay, Oakland, Cal. 
metal, and was so small that it was | be, y, on the tree-top, an not be able to understand a word he the cleaning, but, at any rate, the Charles S. Nash, Secretarv-of ae. 35 


way into a small cell. 


hard to believe that a window could | may simply have been suggested by said.“ boards are very white after the ap-| . ee ee 

ever be made from such tiny pieces. of | „Those people are so persistent! | plication. It is thought that lemoas ELD. SEMIN ARY 
“How long has he been at work on wren 3 * eee — The idea of her forcing herself into | would be better than oranges for this 0 Heitt's 01 

this window?“ I whispered, for there 8 | y our pew. Isn't that voluntary love- | purpose, because of the additionsl 0 AK GROVE. sc HOOL 7 


was something venerable, almost “9 igin to the Aryan ancestors of ly! There's Dr. 
pathetic, about this old man. ritain, who dug their houses under- 

“Twenty-three years; they say that ground and covered them with the 
itis to be a picture of the Christ, and n cet a. | 
vil be most beautiful. Mais parbleu! ang po, Bab — 1 
he will never finish; it is death that a 8 
will catch him first!” said the guide rr 

8 tom of cradling their pappooses 


coming out | acidity. MILLBRAE,» San Mateo Co. 1825 Telegraph Cand 


of the vestry. Isn’t he grand ?” | . . [NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED.] 1 BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR arate, 
“Splendid! What rexetable | A Gtst-class home school for bort. Bene... SCHOOL 


is about to be introduced to the peo- | ful surroundings. Superior instruction. The Offers advantages to th esiring | 
to dine with pie of the United States through the best of care. ite graduates admitted to the All 
ene ene Bile k 1 department of agriculture. It is the | State University or Stanford University with- of specialists. Native teachers in French 
g-looking man, out examination. Fall term commences August and German. ‘Special advantages in vocal and 


* root of the calla lily, which resembles15t. Send for cat and mention this | 


d, he looked th d of | or, | Particular attenti to health, genera’ 
rom expressive shrug of his among the swaying branches. in 180 Irish tuber, with the addition of a few; Sipe )e — social, — 
The early English poets felt it church, he seemed to scan every fibrous roots, that have nothing todo} l e Buildings inviting and e ee 


We passed out, and away from the 3 * 1 ** N 
little French town. Years rolled rather beneath their dignity to som. face. His hand was on the Bible, 7 or — 


pose lullabies, but Tennyson did not Ty ee err, esculent. So prolific and palatable |} : 
way —years full of sorrow and sad- think so, and no more beautiful lines 17 is the root of that plant that their BROOKLYN HOTEL| Principat. 


ae 


ness for me. Those I loved best | 
came from his pen than ‘propagation’ in many parts of the Adjoining First National Bank, S. F. 
were taken away, and rebellious and sexton, who obsequiously mounted | P 
lonely, I wandered over the earth, Princess”: | the steps to receive the mysterious where 4 BUSH Sr., bet. Montgomery & Sansome Book 2. 
. trying to find in excitement and travel 5 om 1 and gt message. And then the three ladies e re 3 1 ind Conducted on both the European and American plan. PS 
nd OF the Wester lin the nd pew were el ified forward to as an agricultura us- ‘This favor ite Hotel is under the experienced 
the joy which I had lost. he grand pe ectrified to 
4 One day I found myself back in been set to music beauti- see him take his way the whole length | try of the future. — Ledger. — Family: ad Men's He Sats 
ul as t 2 words. | of the church to return with th e ol d Home comforts. Cuisine unexcelled. First-class ser- 
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the little French town. The bells vice and the highest standard of ‘respectability guaran- 
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subdued radiance seemed to fill the soothing melodies our mothers sang| We were very much edified the 
church. I looked up and saw—for I during our days of babyhood, but we | other’ day by hearing an intelligent | 


were ringing for vespers, and half 1 
1 toward the lullaby: pew of all, its other occupants mak- | growth of ivy on the walls of houses — 1 
chapel of the old monastery. I thy sire wasa room for her. The great preach- | renders the walls entirely free from | den an | 
ia pushed open the heavy doors, and Thy . lady, both lovely and bright; er looked at her with a smile of | damp, the ivy extracting every parti- | large parties, Freee oe to aud from the hotel. r 1 
entered. Candles burned softly on The woods and the glens from the tow’rs | recognition, and then the service cle of moisture from wood, brick or — bis eyieodt dota © se — Sessions. — eee at 
Ba the altar, and cast a dim light through which we see; proceeded, and he preached asermon | stones for its own sustenance, by | A fa PA 71 Pres — 2 ou | 
j the chapel. They 2 all belonging, dear babie, to I that struck fire from every heart. means of its tiny roots, Which wor Just? Pil li he e a : i 
A French peasant knelt here and| who h “Who was she?” asked the ladies their way into the hardest stone. 8 10 ] 
oer some m0 2 who could not make room for her, as The overlapping leaves of the ivy| A fine, * lithographic view of San 0 Diamond Gyoles r. ia 
voice of the priests sweet and inex- Waat they passed the sexton at the door. conduct water falling upon them from Francie, in 1893 75 cent 1 
sing atts’ fine old hy mn— “The preacher's mother,” answered | point to point until it reaches the , a o any portion o world for $1, 8 * J f 
pressibly sad rose and fell in the] Hush my dear, lie still and slumber „ 1 ap 8 und, without allowing the walls We also have 4 fine selected stock of it 
vesper hymn. Although it was al- Holy * 4 ot q thy. bed”? , that functionary; in an injured tone. gro 5 Rises Wit bie. of the City and State at Ba 
most twilight within and without, a of | Selected. to receive any moisure whatever om 31.75 per dozen; and albums and 
remember the the beating rain. —Detrort Free Press. from 256 up. Maps and guide 


recognized it at once Father Ansel- can guess at our portion by seeing man who had taken the Keeley cure When Fee O. O. err was * | Se = — 
mo’s window. how the younger brothers and sisters | for tobacco, express most in Chattanooga, a beggar with a | ERY STREET, | 

The light from the setting sun fared, and when we are grown up emphatically against the. habit. He withered arm, from which the fingers — „ | 7 
streamed through the tinted glass, and too old to be sung to sleep, a spoke in defense of the rights of and part of the hand were missing, | il W. . SUMMBRHAYES, 
and seemed to endow the figure upon | remnant of the old hymn stays with | those who did not use the weed, and came up to him and asked for alms.| _ | ves ube cain M. & bin: Pano 
it almost with life. There stood the us | especially did he defend the wife of | The general, with a twinkle in his eye, Watchmaker and een, VARRAN TRD IR — —— 
Christ, tender, majestic, pitiful—as I “Holy angels guard thy bed,” the tobacco user. Since this man held out his empty sleeve and said“ Vo. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. 7. * Pneumatic Aeg 100, $106, — 
gized, time and space seemed forgot- And after the toil and trouble of the | has stopped the habit he has discov- | Lou are better off than I am, for | Near Market St. 3 tires —380, $95, $110. Abet a 
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HIS page of Tur Pactric has been de- 


yoted by the publishers to Southern 


California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Case, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 
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tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremont office. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 


BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at | 
| | resolution tothe ‘effect. that one copy should be 
* — — — 2 —— — — — — — — — 
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Our friends will enjoy the World’, 
Fair article upon this page. } 

Teachers of Sabbath-school should 
read with care, and should act upon, | 
the Model Teachers’ Meeting, and 
they will find food for thought in 
Secretary Case’s Sunday-school notes, 
which appear each week. | 

We thank our friends for liberal 
contribution of matter for the eighth 
page. The Washington Letter is 
effectually crowded out for the pres- 
ent. | 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Our church at Escondido is making 
solid growth under the faithful pas- 
toral care of Rev. H. M. Voorhees. 
Congregations are good and steadily’ 


increasing. New families are moving |. 


into the valley and are quickly made 
to feel at home in the church by the 
kindly visits and ministrations of both 
the pastor and the members. 
The TL. P. S. C. E. is growing, and 
already develops the missionary 
spirit. Already three young men are 
students at Pomona Oollege, and oth- 
ers are having their attention turned 
that way. 
Rev. J. L. Pearson was so indis- 
posed as to be unable to fill his ap- 
pointment October 8th at Encinitas. 
Rev. A. B. Case, American Board 
Missionary at Parral, Mexico, for the 
past eight years, is expected soon at 
Escondido to visit relations living 
there. We regret to learn that his 
health requires that he take rest for 
a year. It is hoped that he may be 
able while regaining health to do 
some gospel work; perhaps to aid in 


starting evangelical work among the 


many Spanish-speaking people in 
Southern California. 

Professor W. B. Shaw of Pomona 
College has been called home to Wis- 
consin by the death of his father. 
His attention is required in the set- 
tlement of the estate, and his return 
is uncertain. ** 

Rev. F. J. Culver is undertaking 
to rest in Pasadena. There is no 
cessation of the headache. He keeps 
his interest in passing events, how- 
ever, and writes to have an item from 
Santa Monica corrected. TRHR Paciric 
gave the morning audience on Octo- 
ber Ist as 65; it should have been 
51. He wishes te have the correc- 

The Baptists organized in Perris 
last Sunday afternoon with sixteen 
members. Perris now has a Congre- 
gational church with eighty-five 
members, a Methodist church with 
about sixty members, a Baptist 
church with sixteen members, and a 
German Methodist church that is 
just now in a state of suspended ani- 
mation because of lack of members. 
The Congregationalists, the Metho- 
dists and German Methodists have 
church buildings, and the Baptists 
will hold their services in the little 
German church. It is the purpose 
of the Baptists to hold only occasion- 
al services—possibly once a mcnth— 
until they are stronger. 

Rev. W. W. Tinker, the Baptist 
General Missionary for Southern 
California and Arizona, preached to 
the Perris Congregationalists last 
Sunday, both morning and evening. 
He gave us good, helpful sermons 
on “The Christian Christ's Repre - 
sentative in the World,“ and Peace 


for the World to be Found Only in 


Christ.” 

A private letter from a friend in 
Redlands brings this word concern- 
ing the new pastor of the First 
church there: “We are all rejoicing 
in the coming to us of our new pas- 
tor, Rev. J. H. Williams, recently of 
Kansas City. He is a quiet man, but 
solid in the truth, and preaches ex- 
cellent sermons. We look forward 
to a time of spiritual prosperity, and 
are hopeful that all things will be 
well with us.” 4 

The printed program of the Gen- 
eral; Association which is to be held 
at Pomona, November 7th, 8th and 
9th, has just reached my desk. Ac- 
cording to that program the “Nar- 
rative of the State of Religion in our 
Churches: Summary of Reports,” is to 
be given on the afternoon of the 8th. 
That “summary” will be given if the 
reports from the churches are receiv- 
ed in time to prepare it. A request 
for a report was sent to each of our 
sixty-seven churches over two weeks 
ago, and up to date fifteen of the 
sixty-seven churches have been heard 
from. Do as you would be done by, 
brethren, if you were preparing the 

. “narrative,” and send in your reports 
“as soon as possible” to W. N. Burr, 
Perris, Cal. | 

Rev. George Cochran, for fourteen 
years missionary in Japan under the 
Canadian Methodist Church, is called 
to the 
Santa Monien, and accepts. He is 
said to have returned from Japan for 
the health ef his wife, and to be a 
— acceptable preacher and pas- 

Rev. J. F. Brown is called to the 
pastorate of thé Third church of Los 


* 


condido on October 7th. 


for its workers. 


astorate: of the ol 


He 
regards his change as u coming home. 
He comes with excelient commenda- 
tions from churches with which 
Rev. George Morris has been call- 
ed by the West End church, Los An- 
geles, and has moved from Avalon 
and taken up his residence in the 


expected to minister also to the 
churclrat Eagle Rock. His residence 
ig 2831 Hyans street. His postoffice 
address is 1658 Temple street. 
The population of Avalon is said 
to be smaller than usual this winter— 
only about sixty. Rev. H. A. Brown, 
pastor of the church there, has or- 
ganized a singing school that meets 
once a week. A society for the study 
of the natural! sciences, which has 
been organized for about two years, 
meets once in two weeks. By these, 
in addition to church services and 


prayer-meeting, the pastor hopes to 
attract, instruct and bless the people 
during the season in which the island 


is comparatively deserted. 
SUNDAY-SCHUOL NOTES. . 


October Ist was observed as Rally 
Day by several of our schools. It 
was a good plan for reviving enthu- 
siasm, and getting the new years 
work in hand. | 

Our school at Buena Park mourns 
the loss of its nearly three years’ 


ner, who has removed to Los Angeles 
and already found a place of work in 
Bethlehem school. But Mr. 
‘Brydon, the Assistant Superintendent, 
comes to the front with the earnest 
purpose that the school shall not fall 
below its former standard. Superin- 
tendent Case made them a visit Octo- 
ber Ist. 

A local Sunday-school Convention 
was organized in Escondido October 
5th. About twelve schools in the 
vicinity were represented. Superin- 
tendent Case assisted the organiza- 
tion, and gave an address on “The 
Value of Teachers’ Meetings.” : 


to many Sunday-school workers 
harping on a broken string. Theo- 
retically, all believe in their value; 
practically, very few do. Only eight- 
een of our ninety schools reported 
teachers’ meetings in 1892. The us- 
ual reason for neglecting them in 
village and city schools is, No time, 
every evening used with some other 
meeting.” The country schools eith- 
er do not feel their importance, or 
yield to the difficulty of getting the 
workers together on a week day or 


give this matter of teachers’ meetings 
renewed attention. Read 
Model Teachers’ Meeting,” found 
elsewhere in these columns. 

Sunday, October 8th, Superinten- 


The same day a school of fifteen was 
organized by Dr. N. J. Rice, assisted 
by Rev. H. M. Voorhees of Escondido, 
at Glenella, about six miles south. 
The same day Superintendent Case 
revived the mission school at Twin 
Oaks, and supplied the Congregation- 
al pulpit at Escondido the same 
night. There are now five Sunday- 
schools in regions tributary to Es- 


condido which receive aid from our 


Sunday-school Society. | 


Sunday-school Convention was held 
in the Congregational church at Es- 
condido. It will probably meet semi- 
annually, and will be of great value 
to the fifteen or more schools within 
that territory. | 
The mission school at Olivenheim 
is holding on _ steadily under the 
faithful lead of Mr. Lee Chaffin, who 
also has charge of our school at En- 
cinitas. | 
Our school at Oceanside sends for 
supplies, and will use the Pilgrim 
— Helps entirely after this quar- 
r. 
Plymouth church, Los Angeles, is 
having a good growth. It has over 
seventy enrolled members. 
Superintendent Case aided in or- 
ganizing a Union Teachers’ or Sun- 
day-school Workers’ Meeting at Es- 
on ¢ It proposes 
to meet weekly, but will not be a weak- 
ly meeting. 
By the 
Superintendents and teachers exam- 


ine that of books in October 


every Sunday-school ought to have 
Let your Sunday- 
school Executive Committee or Li- 
brary Committee select and secure at 
once at least a half-dozen of those 
books to begin with, guch as Schaff 's 
Bible Dictionary, Hurlbert’s Manual 
of Bible Ge | | 


Sunday-school Primary Teachers 
Manual. 


teacher in our schools could and 
ought to read through each ef the 


Angeles. Brother Brown, though he above books, save the first, which 
comes to us from the M. E. Church, | should oft en be consulted as a book 
was formerly or ten years a member of referenes. The schoo! that will 


of 9 Congregational church, and has 


spend $7.50 in purchasing those 


for some time desired to return to 


Try it. 


neighborhood of that church. He is 


Superintendent, Brother John Tan- 


R. V. 


Speaking of teachers meetings is 


night. Sunday- school workers should 
“The | 


dent Case organized a school of 
twenty at Moosa, in San Diego county. 


On Thursday, October 5th, a union 


grim Teacher. It is just such a list as 


phy,.Blakie’s Manual). rex 
4 ixistian | of things eatable and drinkable be- 


which have not yet beet 5 


stand an examination on the same on; 
or before next Children’s. Day will 


develop into a truly successful school. 
Six scholars in the schools under 
the care of Rev. J. A. Rogers. have 
gained prizes of Bibles by attendance 
and study during the quarter just 
The school at Needles finds the li- 
brary obtained from our Publishing. 
House last spring very helpful. They 
have just n three dozen gospel 
hymns with musie. 


FROM HERE, THERE AND ANYWHERE. 


In a letter received from the pas- 
tor at Highlands a few days ago, I 


find this bit of news: “Seventy-five 


were present at the Christian En- 
deavor prayer*meeting last Sunday. 
‘That is rather more than the average 
attendance. The Endeavorers, every 


one, remain to evening service. The 
Society is a great help in our church 


work.” | 
God bless those Highlands En- 
deavorers. If we had seventy-five 


Christian Endeavorers, perhaps num- 


bers would help us to solve a prom- 
lem that is just now puzzling our 
brains somewhat. We have an at- 
tendance of about twenty-five at the 
first part of the Endeavor prayer- 


meeting; and ours is a one-room 


church. How can twenty-five Chris- 
tian Endeavorers have a good meet- 
ing in a room that is large enough to 
hold nearly two hundred, while peo- 
ple are coming into the evening ser- 
vice during the last half of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor hour? If any of 
the pastors, or anybody else have 
ready answers to that question, I 
suggest that they write them out for 
our page of Tue Paciric. It will help 
to crowd the “Washington Letter” off 
the Southern California page, and 
may be helpful to some of us who 
have small Endeavor Societies and 
no lecture room. ; | 
If somebody else had asked the 
question, and I had not been trying, 
as I have been, to find its answer, I 
would probably have been ready to 
answer it at once in this way: “Seat 
your twenty-five Endeavorers in a 
body on the front seats. That sort 
of concentration is conducive to con- 
centration of thought. They will be 
less easily disturbed by those who 
are coming in, if they are all crowd- 
ed.to the front. When the elbows 
touch, the size of the room is forgot- 
ten, and disturbing influences have 
less power.” But I ask the question 
just because I do not succeed very 
well in making that plan work. How 
can Christian Endeavorers or any 
other prayer-meeting folks be per- 
suaded to crowd into the front seats? 
Has anybody ever succeeded in train- 
ing them so they would go straight 
to those seats when they entered the 
room? How did you doit? 7 
That was a good topic the En- 
deavorers had last Sunday night: “I 
am ready.” Perhaps ours will be 
more ready hereafter to pass by the 
vacant back seats and crowd to the 
front, for one of them said last Sun- 
day night: “I am always ready wheu 
there is some big thing to be done; 
but I have not so much of the ready 
spirit that I am always faithful in 
little things.” Perhaps that young 


man will vet lead our Sogiety to the 


front seats. I wonderif, when wesing, 
“Consecrate me now to thy service, 
Lord,” at the consecration meeting, 
we ought not to include the obliga- 
tion to sit in the right place at the 
prayer-meetings among the duties of 
a consecrated Christian? Iam -sure 
it would help to answer the question, 
“How can a small Endeavor Society 
have a good meeting in the audience- 


room just before the Sunday evening 


service ? 

By the way, here is another item of 
news in my letter from Highlands 
that I think I.am at liberty to use 


here: They are writing the number 


of their church membership with 
three figures now—101. Ontario is 
following Highlands closely, only 
four behind, and some of the rest of 
us are but a little way behind On- 
The first day of October marked an 


of other places, I suppose, 
in Riverside county. 


On that day 


iy, 100 all’ Sunday-school the prohibition law of the new county 


went into effect, and we have now 
no visible saloon. What there may 
be in the line of invisible saloons I 
am sure I do not know. For a long 
time we have been cursed with three 
of these traps—the “visible” kind I 
mean—in our little town. Two of 
them closed their doors, however, 
early in the summer. Last Saturday 
night the third one gave a farewell 

ion, spreading an elegant table 


fore its guests. At 12 Oelock the 


Just now the only visit 
saloon in Perris are the ps 


boards, 


books, and require its teachers to 


* 


painting. 


| that line, and he ought to have the 
entire trade. In ‘certain kinds of 


‘SOME WORLD'S FAIR IMPRESSIONS. 


| as they say in photography; all the 


its installed in those oriental palaces 


this with the seeing eye makes one 


der one roof; just as well call it a 


| my intrusion into their presence, and 


in the history of Perris as in| the . 
wondering whether I was in the Pal- 


in the White City go out the turn- 


j 


2) 
. 
£5 


‘The aun 
to all the business there is here in 


business, monopoly is all right. 
Pram, Oot. 4, 1893. W. N. Bonn. 


They are only impressions. Dare 
not assert they are truths, hardly 
convictions. What elee but impres- 
sions can one in the busy..grind of 
mid-life carry away after only five 
days’ hurried glances? In fact they 
were nearly instantaneous impressions, 


same they abide in my memory and 
mind. 

1. The World's Fair is big. Its 
bigness cannot be told. I know that 
the omniscient and omnipresent daily 
press has kept us informed for two 
years of the pounds of earth removed, 
iron and mortar brought on the 
ground—the $20,000,000 of expense 
and the $200,000,000 worth of exhib- 


at the White City. But to see all 


wish he too were big and bigger— 
that he had the eyes of a fly ora 
cyclops. Big buildings, big statuary, 
big fountains, big machinery, and the 
big wheel. ‘Forty acres of floor un- 


hundred acres so far as comprehend- 
ing its bigness; 20,000 horse-power 
dynamos, furnishing the electric 
light, power anu heat for the World's 
Fair. A regular Kansas cyclone cap- 
tured and harnessed for service. 

The Wheel“ Yes, we rode on it! 
Big! Well, yes—and yet the thing 
which carried 1,400, more or less, of 
us on its tire like flies on the rim of 
a grindstone is handled so easily by 
that little man at the lever down 
there, 265 feet below you, that you 
take everything for granted, and only 
wonder that Mr. Ferris, while about 
it, did not build it bigger. 

2. It is a wonderful dream! A 
dream? Yes! Somebody must have 
dreamed long and laboriously. In 
its component parts and complete 
whole, it is a dream of architect, poet, 
romancer, alchemist and merchant. 
It remains like a dream in my mem- 
ory. I shall have toread and re-read 
my note-books, and question. my fel- 
low-voyagers to certify myself that it 
was a reality of solid materials that I 
saw. Shall I specify the wonders! 
You know they cannot be described. 
But here are a few of my wonder- 
ments: I wondered that any men 
could be so reckless of history’s 
teaching as to think that $20,000,000 
could be so invested in the prepara- 
tion and inauguration of this fair as 
in six months, or six centuries for 
that matter, to bring back a compen- 
sation for the investment. 

I wondered that the world’s na- 
tions, so long at enmity, could be in- 
duced to greet each other thus peace- 


fully in the rivalry of making a display 


of their material possessions. 

I wondered at the big Krupp gun. 
Why did Mr. Krupp (and his thou- 
sands of workmen) make it? How 
did he make it, and why did he make 
it? And, while wondering, I wonder 
what good it has done or can do, and 
will he make another bigger one? 

I I wondered if the world is any hap- 
pier because Tiffany has a few million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds and jewels 
on exhibition in that beautiful, well- 
guarded pavilion under the big 
dome! | 

I wondered, and I wonder,what our 
children will find to do when that 
world enswathing force called elec- 
tricity shall have been harnessed to 
all the machinery displayed in the 
electrical building. I fancy their 
main work will be to keep ceaseless 
watch lest they be overwhelmed by 
this force, etherealized and spirited 
away into Nervana. 0 

I wondered whether Beauty and 


the Beast” are identical; as at nearly | 


every turn in the Palace of Fine Arts 
I was confronted and effronted by 
several Adams and Eves in paradise 
costume, minus the fig-leaves! I was 
too much surprised to apologize for 


Iam sure they were equally so, for 
they remained mute. I came out, 


ace of Art, or “Pap Wyman’s” saloon- 
dance-house at Leadville, the once 
“wickedest city” in America. And I 
still wonder how many will graduate 
from that part of “The World's Peo- 
ple’s University” sufficiently pure in 
heart to “see God.” And I wondered 


if, mid all that vast material display | 


of the achievement of human thought, 
the Master would see anything so 
pleasing as the work being done in 
the Children’s Building. | 85 

3. It is a mighty character builder. 
Those millions who elbow each other | 


stiles different men and women than | 
when they first entered the grounds. 
That world of things bas begotten 
in them new thoughts; and thoughts 
leave their residuam of character. 


s | Souls to take on more godlike- | 
| nése under the multitudinoustheaghts 
there inspite@>for the real exhibit | 
aif ie Han. Not. the | enly 


orld’s Fair ie | 
myriad forms of matter which has 


awn can easil ly attend | 


— 


‘Brethren in Christ. He 


in Jesus? 
A bave an argument that you can- 


I believe that, as the larger part of 
these productions and inventions are 
designed to benefit mankind, there- 
fore the manifested characteristics of 


| their inventors or producers are kin 


to divine benevolence. To discover 
this truth is to be influenced by it; as 
it were, “changed into the same 
image.” Much more shall this bene- 
fit result if the visitors remember 
that the Creator is present in créa- 
tures, and that not only horticultural 
and mining halls are the exhibits of 
God's handiwork, but it is he who 
gave Edison his canning, and the 
World’s Fair Directors their grand 
conceptions, whose realization the 
world now applauds. Rightly tem- 
pered souls, under the subtle shaping 
influences of World’s Fair thoughts, 


| shall be built Godward in their char- 


acters. | 

We had other impressions, and still 
have them. Some were received else- 
where in that great city by the Lake. 
If they abide, and seem profitable, 
they may “see the light“ later. 

H. P. Case. 
E. A. STARKEY. 


The funeral of Rev. Ethelbert A. 
Starkey, the newly elected pastor of 
the church in Compton, was attended 
at that place Friday, September 29th. 
The gathering waslarge. Many min- 
isters were present, especially of the 
United Brethren, with whom, at his 
death, he was still connected, and of 
‘Congregational pastors in fellowship 
with the church whose call he had 
accepted. 

The following facts were presented 
in a sketch of his life read ai the 
funeral service by Rev. E. A. Mansur 
of Ontario: He was born June 3, 
1854, at Cuba, N. Y., where he grew 
to manhood. He took a full classical 
course in Otterbein University, at 
Westerville, Ohio, graduating with 
the class of 1879. He married in 
May, 1880, Anna McFadden, a gradu- 
ate from the same University. In 
September, 1879, he entered the min- 
istry, connecting himself with the 
Sandusky Conference of the United 
served 
churches at Fostoria and Findlay, 
and was then elected Presiding Elder; 
but preferring the work of the pas- 
torate, he declined re-election after 
one year’s service, and removed toa 
church within the bounds of the 
Miami Conference, where, besides do- 
ing the full work of a pastor, he pur- 
sued the regular course of theologi- 
cal study at Lane Seminary (Presby- 
terian), and later served some of the 
best charges in the Conference with 
great efficiency. He was ministering 
to the Oak-street church in Dayton, 
Ohio, when he was selected, in the 
spring of 1891, by the Board of Mis- 
sions of his Church to open a mission 
in the city of Los Angeles. He im- 
mediately entered upon this work, 
continued in it nearly two years, dur- 
ing which time, with many anxieties, 
toils and deprivations, he gathered a 
church, and secured the building of 
a house of worship. But he was re- 
duced in health and gave up his 
charge, sought rest and recuperation 
for a time at the seaside, then accept- 
ed a call to the Congregational church 
at Compton. He preached only one 
Sabbath after accepting the call, was 
stricken with fever, and, after about 
four weeks’ sickness, died September 
27, 1893. | 
Though his service in Compton was 
so short, word comes from that church: 
“We have little hope of finding a 
pastor who can take his place in the 
affections of the people.” The church 
will be supplied for the month of Oc- 
tober by volunteer services from 
neighboring ministers. . 


_ LIGHT ON THE PATHWAY. 


“If any man will do His will he 
shall know of the doctrine.” 

The principle enunciated by our 
Saviour here is as fundamental. as it 
is simple. It does not mean ‘obedi- 
enee to this or that commandment, 
nor to the letter of all the command- 
ments, but nothing less than total 
self-surrender to the will of God. If 
any man choose to do His will—take 
the will of God to be the rule of his lite 
—he shall know. This means that 
Christ will be revealed to him as he 
cannot be revealed to the world. 

A noted skeptic once sneeringly said 
to a Christian: Why do you believe 


not understand, was the answer. 
“Christ is in my heart.“ Christian 


God, 


Jou will, by his help. 
80 far as you 


Father 
do only his. will] 
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and are able, 


But man, the shaper, is on exhibition: | 


— 


jority of 
need. 


60 to | 


you. He will lend you into the light: 


you cannot fail. It is a very simple 
way, but it is God's way. God's ways 
are all simple. ‘EVANGEL. 


“THE MODEL TEACHERS’ MEETING.” 


It is a gathering of the Superin- 
tendent and workers of a live Sun- 


| day-school. Its numbers may be 


three or three hundred. Its object 
is better preparation for the great 
work which the church has put upon 
these workers. These workers come 
together desiring (1) more knowledge 
of the Scripture, which they expect 
to teach their scholars; (2) more 
knowledge of the school—its methods 
and needs—in which they are work- 
ing; (3) more spiritual power by 
which to reach the object of true Sun- 
day-school services. For the attain- 


‘ment of these several desires, this 


teachers’ meeting acts. What is its 
action ? | 

1. It organizes—has a leader, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer, if neces- 
sary. The leader may best be the 
Superintendent. He is at the head 


of the school and ought to be at the 


| head of his corps of workers. He 


can best plan and present the busi- 
ness to be considered at the meeting. 
He knows what specialities from the 
Scripture lesson ought to be most 
emphasized. If he wants to do so, 
let him call in for a particular lesson 
presentation either his pastor or any 
theological specialist he thinks best. 
But he is, by virtue of the office en- 
trusted to him, the real leader of his 
teachers. He will therefore not only 
be at his teachers’ meeting promptly, 
open it on time, conduct its business, 
and lead its prayers, but will also 
come to it with a definite knowledge 
of the next Sunday’s lesson, and be 
ableto guide and assist his teachers in 
their preparation of it. 

2. After prayer for Divine aid in the 
work, thirty minutes may well be 
spent in careful study of the lesson. 
Every teacher will doubtless con- 
tribute some knowledge to the gen- 
eral store, and give her proposed 
method of teaching this lesson on the 
coming Sabbath. The Superintendent 
will have an outline of the general 
and specific truths which he desires 
the teachers to present to their classes, 
leaving to the teacher the liberty of 
adjusting and applying the truth to 
individuals. Such conference, study 
and planning will furnish each teacher 
with some definite truths and aid 
her in the presentation of them. 
It will also prevent incongruous 
teachings, not to say contradictory, 
so that the reviewer of the school 
will not be surprised by conflict- 
ing answers, as not infrequently 
happens in those schools having no 
teachers’ meetings. Studying the 
Scriptures is therefore an important 


part of the work of a model teachers 


meeting. 

3. It transacts business. Business 
is necessary in every organization. 
The Sunday-school is an organiza- 
tion; these workers are to carry on 
its business. At this meeting is the 
place for all business concerning the 
school which is committed to these 
workers. Here is the place to con- 
sider such matters as classification of 
scholars, or rewards and discipline. 
The initiation of all extra work, as 
concerts, picnics, etc.; financial meth- 
ods and the plans of benevolences; 
literature, library and lesson helps; 
all these things should be considered 
at the teachers’ meeting, and not a 
Jirst in the presence of the scholars in 
the school. 

The settlement of business matters 
is usually in the democratic way— 
the majority ruling. Such matters as 
need higher authority should be re- 
ferred to the church, whose servants 
these Sunday-school workers are. If 
the school stands independent of any 
church, then the supreme authority 
is usually recognized in the whole 
school voting with due deliberation. 

4. The model teachers’ meeting 
will be earnest in prayer, either open- 
ing or closing its sessions with a season 
of united prayer. Remembeirng that 
these workers are set, not only to in- 
struct their scholars in certain relig- 
ious truths, but also to secure, if pos- 
sible, their conversion and salvation, 
they will be exceedingly anxious to 
have the co-operation of God, Who 
alone is the Saviour of the soul. By 
prayer they will put themselves into 
harmony with God, and 6btain the 
full equipment for complete service. 
Such gathering of Sunday-school 
workers may be called a “Model 
Teachers’ Meeting.” Does it exist’ 
Yes; we have attended them. Are 


they numerous? There might and 
| Ought to be 


more of them. How 
have them? 

1. Feel their need. 

2. Let any Sunday-school worker 
feeling the need urge his fellow- 


worker to join him in securing such 


a meeting. Keep stirring the matter 
until the Superintendent and a ma- 
thé workers, also, feel its 


8. Let a definite place of the meet 
ing be made out beforehand. 

4. Agres upon a time and place. 
5. Conséientiously attend ever) 
meeting aud carry out every pro 


and ask him to 18 
and bim to help! ers’ meeting, 


gram.” So, you have a model teach- 
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